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A BUNDLE OF OLD NEWSPAPERS. 


I have lately met with a small parcel of old 
newspapers, in the shape of thirty wanes of the 
Weekly Packet, for the year 1721. This paper 
seems to be of uncommon occurrence, as I do not 


find a single number in the Hope Collection at 
Oxford, and it is seldom mentioned by writers on 
the manners and customs of the last century 


ited, I have strung together a few 
extracts fr my bundle whic h may perbs aps 
amuse the readers of “N, & Q.” for a sing 
moment whilst resting from graver studie: 

First of royalty. A paragraph carrying us back 
to the Eternal ( ity makes the f following announce: - 
ment: 

“ Rome, Jan. 4.—On the 31st a chapel was held, being 


This being gra 
m 


the first Vesper Service for the Feast of the Circumci- 
sion, at which the sacred College were present: In the 
midst of the Service, the Cardinals were summon’d to 


attend at the Labour of the P rincess Sobieski, who was 
brought to Bed ry a Son at twelve o’clock, in the presence 
of 120 Per vardinal Albani carry’d the Pope an 
Account of = Matte er, and thereupon the Artillery of 
the Castle of Angelo were thrice discharg’d, and his 
Holiness sent ‘him back to the Pretender with a Note of 
100,000 Crowns, having made him several valuable Pre- 
sents a few days before; Cardinal Ottoboni presented the 
Pretender with a rich Crimson Velvet Gown, embroider’d 
and lin’d with Furs, which the Cardinal had been pre- 
sented with from the Czar of Muscovy. The Bishop of 
Segni perform’d the Baptismal Function in the Pre- 
tender’s Chapel; the child was nam’d Charles-Edward- 


rsons : 


| whilst reading the paragraph. 
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Lewis-John Casimir-Silvestre. Each Cardinal gave 20 
Pistoles to the Midwife, and every one of the ladies 10. 
It is said the Pretender has declar’d the Midwife a 
Countess.” 

There is something so comical in the idea of the 
members of the “sacred college” leaving their 
religious duties to rush into the prese of a 
suffering woman, upon an oceasi like the pre- 
sent, that we can hardly keep our countenance 
The young prince, 
of course, was the Pretende# of ’45 celebrity. 

By a singular coincidence the same paper, of 
only a few weeks later, records another event of 
a similar kind having considerable bearing upon 
that just quoted : — 

“On Saturday the 15th Instant [April], a little after 
seven o'clock in the Evening, her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess of Wales was happily deliver'’d of a Prince at Leicester 
House, there being then present in the Room his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the mee Hy of Dorset 
and Shrewsbury, the Countesses of Pe: », Grantham, 
Cowper, and Bristol, Ladies of her Ro Bed- 
the Count Picbourg of her 


nce 


m 


Vi a Tie rhiness’s 


chamber, ss of , the Women 


Roval Highness’s Bed-chamber, Sir David Hamilton, 
and Mrs. Crane, the Midwife, who laid her Royal High- 
ness,” * &e. 

The prince whose birth is thus recorded was 


the Duke of Cumberland, the “ hero of Culloden,” 
or, as we prefer calling him, “ Billy the Butcher.” 
The midwife upon this occasion was not raised > 
the peerage! The paper for Saturday, May 2¢ 
records merely that — 

“Mrs. Crane, the Midwife, having received the Thanks 
of the Prince and Princess, and the usual Presents, took 
her Leave of their Roval Highnesses, in order to return 
Home to St. Edmund’ s-Bury in Suffolk.” 


38, 





Leicester House, in which the event took place, 
was for many years a royal residence. When the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George II., quar- 
relled with his father in 1717, he took up his 
abode he re. The mansion, described in 1773 as 
“a large old brick building with a court-yard 
before it,” was pulled down in 1806. 

We have still another event connected with 
royalty worth the quoting. The paperfor July 15 
thus mentions a royal visit to a celebrated place 
of entertainment : 

“On Saturday last the Prince 
dined at Belsize House near Hampstead, their own 
Cooks being there to dress the Dinner for their Royal 
Highnesses “and their Retinue, afterwards they saw the 
Diversions of the Place, particularly that of Deer hunt- 
ing, and were well pleas’d therewith ; and at their going 
away were very liberal to the Servants.” 


and Princess of Wales 


It certainly would strike us as rather odd to 
read of our Prince and Princess of Wales going to 
Rosherville or Cremorne to see the sports and 
partake of a rural dinner. These old newspaper 
notices are valuable, if only to chronicle the 
changes that have taken place in our manners and 
customs, 

Belsize house and grotnds (the site of which 
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is now covered with a mass of bricks and mortar) 
had recently been opened, at this date, as a place 
of public entertainment. It was originally the 
residence of Sir Armigal Waad, clerk of the 
council to Henry VIII. and Edward VLI., the first 
Englishman who made discoveries in America. 
He died at Belsize, June 20, 1568, and was buried 
in the parish church of Hampstead. After pass- 
ing through various hands (including Thomas 
Lord Wotton, son of the first Earl of Chester- 
field) the house and grounds were leased, in 1718, 
to Charles Povey, the well-known “ promoter and 
speculist.” In 1720 it was opened as a place of 
public entertainment by a person named Howell, 
who, from his humour, was styled the “ Welsh 
Ambassador.” 
rare hand-bill) Belsize is announced to be open 
for the season, “the park, wilderness, and gar- 
dens being wonderfully improved and fitted with 


In the original advertisement (a 


variety of birds, which compose a most melodious | 


and delightful harmony.” Persons inclined to 
*‘ walk and divert themselves,” we are informed, 
“may breakfast on tea and coffee as cheap as at 
their own chambers.” The loneliness of the 
locality is provided against by an announcement 
that “ twelve stout fellows, compleatly armed, 
patrole between Belsize and London.” 

The precautions taken by the worthy landlord 
of Belsize were certainly necessary, if we may 
judge only by what we read in the Weekly Packet. 
In the paper for Feb. 11 is a paragraph recording 
the execution of seven malefactors at Tyburn, 
“four for robberies on the highway.” Thomas 
Cross is said to have been a hardened reprobate 
“glorying in the robberies he had committed.” 
He boasted that he and Spigott “had once at 
10 o’clock at night robb’d one hundred passengers, 
whom they took out of several waggons that fol- 
low’d in a train; and that they set the passengers 
in a row along the road, and robb’d and counted 
them.” 

The year 1721 gave full employment to the 

illory. Among the numerous cases mentioned 
in our papers, the following is worth notice :— 

“On Thursday last [ Feb. 15] Mr, Mist, the Printer of 
one of the Weekly Journals, stood in the Pillory at Char- 
ing Cross, as he had done on the Monday before at the 
Royal Exchange, pursuant to his Sentence in the Court 
of King’s Bench, for having reflected, in one of his Papers, 
on the King’s interposing in Behalf of the Protestants 
in the Palatinate. It was observ’d that he met with 
good Quarters from the Mob, nothing being thrown at 
him at either of those Places.” 

Mist, suffering for conscience’ sake, was mildly 
treated. Such was not the case with graver 
ffenders. Remember what Gay says :— 

“ When elevated o’er the gaping crowd, 

Clasp’d in the board, the perjur’d head is bow'd, 

Betimes retreat ; here, thick as hailstones pour, 

Turnips and half-hatched eggs—a mingled shower— 

Among the rabble rain ; some random throw 

May, with the trickling yolk, thy cheek o’erflow.” 
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At the present time, when there is such a reck- 
less disregard of the pen that any scribbler in a 
journal or newspaper may by its scratch cause 
months, nay years, of pain to a sensitive mind— 
would a revival of this ancient punishment be 
undesirable? I venture to think not. 

Among the books “just publish’d,” T. Bicker- 
ton, “at the Crown in Paternoster Row,” an- 
nounces — 

“The Blunderful Blunder of Blunders: Being an 
Answer to the Wonderful Wonder of Wonders. To 
which is added a Prologue to Hippolytus, spoken by a 
Boy of Six Years Old. By Dr. Sw—ft'”; 
and a work upon a subject that has been consi- 
dered in modern times — 

“ Seasonable Considerations on the Indecent and Dan- 
gerous Custom of Burying in Churches and Churchyards : 
Wherein is prov’d That this Practice is contrary to all 
Nations in the World, is of late Inventioa, begun thro’ 
Pride, improv’d by Superstition, encouraged for Lucre, 
and is very fatal in Case of Infection.” 





xt the 


,”’ an- 







Among the prints, “ Thomas Bowles, 1 

Chapter House in St. Paul’s Churchya 
t e 
nounces 

“A Monument dedicated to Posterity, in Commemora- 
tion of the incredible Follies transacted in the Year 1720. 
Invented by Mr. Picart, grav'd by Mons. Baron” ; 
and 

“ A Print, representing the Three grand Temptations, 
viz. the Pride of the Churchman, the Ambition of Princes, 
and the Paradise of Fools; with a Poem upon the Mitre, 
Crown, and Hoop-Petticoat.” 

The breaking up of the celebrated “ South Sea 
Bubble ” is well illustrated by the present batch 
of newspapers. In the number for January 28 
we read that “‘ Mr. Robert Knight, Cashier of the 
South Sea Company,” after being examined by 
the House of Commons, “ went away from his 
habitation to some foreign land, as is generally 
supposed.” A royal proclamation was immedi- 
ately issued for his apprehension, with a reward 
of 20007. “Soon after,” we are told in the same 
number, 

“Sir John Blunt, Bart., Sir John Lambert, Bart., Sir 
John Fellows, Bart., and Jacob Sawbridge, Esq., Direc- 
tors of the South Sea Company, were taken into the 
Custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms attending the Honour- 
able House of Commons; and the two latter being Mem- 
bers, were also expell’d the House.” 

Bowles, the print-seller, announces in the same 
een “cs coh 92 97 
paper as “ just publish’d 

«“ A New Pack of Picture Stock-Jobbing Cards, shewing 
the Tricks of Stock Jobbers, and Humours of Exchange- 
Alley; with a Satirical Epigram upon each Card, Price 
2s. 6d. vr , : 

“ A New Pack of Bubble Cards, containing 52 Copper 
Cuts of each Bubble ; with a satirical Epigram upon the 
Same. Both by the Author of the South Sea Ballad. 
Price 2s. 6d.” 

The ballad here mentioned, which begins as 
follows, was sung about the streets of London for 
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months together, and helped not a little to bring 
stockjobbing into discredit :— 
“In London stands a famous pile, 
And near that pile an alley, 
Where merry crowds for riches toil, 
And Wisdom stoops to Folly. 
Here sad and joyful, high and low, 
Court Fortune for her graces ; 
And as she smiles or frowns, they show 
Their gestures and grimaces.” 


The “ a Scheme,” receives ample notice | 


in the Weekly Packet. In the news from Venice 
(Jan. 25), we read that “ Mr. Law is arriv’d here 


“ They write from Oxford, that at the late Assizes there, 
an Irishman was try’d for drinking the Pretender’s 
Health, by the name of King James the Third ; for which 
he was convicted, and sentenced to be whipt. At re- 
ceiving his sentence, he begg’d rather to be hanged, for 
that the Disgrace was worse than Death, he being de- 
scended of a very great Family in Ireland; but he was 
told, that Gentility was no Privilege to set a man above 


| the Laws: so the sentence was executed last Saturday.” 


} 


with his son: he keeps incognito at an inn, and | 


goes by the name of the Chevalier du Jardin.” A | 
little later (March 8), we find letters from Venice | 
“confirming the report of Mr. Law’s offering a | 
large sum of money to the senate to get his son 
made a noble Venetian.” Passing over Law’s 
interviews with the Roman cardinals, in one of 
which he is told by Cardinal Alberoni that “ he 
is not qualify’d for a stockjobber in the conclave,” | 
we read (May 6) that he “has been seiz’d at 
Orleans.” 

A paragraph connected with the theatres (March 
11) possesses more than common interest :-— 

“ Since the late Disturbance at the Theatre in Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields, two noble Peers having represented their Case 
to the Government, a Guard of Foot Soldiers hath been 
granted them, viz. a Serjeant and 12 Men, every Night 
they play: the like number do duty at the Theatre in | 
Drury-Lane, and an Officer and 40 Men at the Opera 
House in the Hay-Market, in regard that his Majesty 
and their Royal Highnesses do often Honour this latter | 
Place with their Presence.” 


| 


The riot to which this notice refers occurred on 
Feb. 1. A drunken nobleman being behind the 
scenes, and seeing one of his companions on the 
other side, had the insolence to cross the stage in 
sight of the audience, by whom he was roundly 
hissed. Rich, the manager, ordered the stage- 
door keeper not to admit his lordship again. The 
nobleman resented this by slapping the manager's 
face, an attack which was immediately returned | 
with proper interest. The nobleman’s friends now 
took up the quarrel with the actors. Swords were 
drawn, and a grand scuffle ensued, which ended 
in the “gentlemen” being driven into the streets 
through the stage door. They then entered the 
house by the front door, and continued the riot 
there, but, finally, were taken into custody and 
carried before a magistrate, who bound them over 
to the consequences. They, however, wisely made 
up the matter, and the manager got ample redress. 
The theatre was closed for seven or eight even- | 
ings, and when re-opened it was attended, as 
above noticed, by a royal guard. 

As we commenced our extracts with the Pre- 
tender, so shall we bring them to a close in the 
same manner. The paper for July 29 gives the 
following paragraph, reflecting but little credit on 
our first Hanoverian ruler :— 


Punishment of all kinds was ready at hand for 
any unfortunate wight who professed attachment 
to the Stuarts. The paper for Feb. 18 tells us 
that— 

“Mr. Clifton, the Printer, was lately committed to 
Newgate for printing a treasonable Ballad on the Birth 
»f the Pretender’s Son.” 

A few years later the government relaxed in 
their measures towards offenders of this class. At 


| least the writer of the curious tract entitled 4 


View of London and Westminster, or the Town 


| Spy, 1725, says :— 


“T can never pass through Cranburn-Alley, but I am 
astonished at the Remissness or Lenity of the Magistrates, 
in suffering the Pretender’s Interest to be carry’d on, and 
promoted in so publick and shameful a manner as it 
there is. Here a Fellow stands eternally bawling out his 
Pye-corner Pastorals in behalf of Dear Jemmy, Lovely 
Jemmy, &c. I have been credibly informed this Man has 
actually in his Pocket a Commission under the Pre- 
tender’s great Seal, constituting him his Ballad-Singer in 


| Ordinary in Great Britain; and that his Ditties are so 


well worded, that they often poison the Minds of many 
well-meaning People ; that this Person is not more in- 
dustrious with his Tongue in behalf of his Master, than 


| others are at the same time busy with their Fingers 
| among the Audience ; and that the Monies collected in 


this manner are most of those mighty Remittances the 
Post-Boy so frequently boasts of being made to the 
Chevalier.” 

So much for the present. I shall, perhaps, 
return to these old newspapers at some future 
time. They abound with interesting and trust- 
worthy material, and the pages of “N. & Q.” 
seem peculiarly adapted for giving publicity to 
the minute and curious information they convey. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtt. 


JOHN PYM. 


The accompanying elegy on the death of Pym, 
the celebrated republican, who died 1643, is printed 
on a broadside without date, and in double column 
separated by a black line, and surrounded by a 
border in black more than an inch wide, as a sign 
of mourning. The original has been in my pos- 
session for many years in a volume of Civil War 
tracts. Epwakp HAItsTone. 

Horton Hall. 

AN ELEGIE 
Vpon the much lamented Death of that Renowned and ever 
to be Honour'd Patriot of his Countrey Jons Pym, 

Esquire, Lieutenant of the Ordnance, and a Member of 

the Honourable House of Commons. 

It will not be: our sinnes doe yet out-cry 
Our prayers: as if we aim’d at Misery, 
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Still we decline; and our calamities 
Insensibly steale on us by degrees: 
That, being more secure, our Judgment may 
Appeare more horrid at our payment day. 

How many glorious Starrs have shot of late 
From the inconstant sphere of our sad State, 
Spangled ere while with happy lights; from whence 
We hop’d, and found auspicious influence ? 

Sut now, depriv’d of their rich splendor, we 
Freeze in the shadow of despaire, and die. 

Am I design’d griefes servant, that my I’en 
Thrice vow'd tasilence should be rais’d agen ? 

I call no Muse my mother: yet am still 

Babling out Elegiack Notes: my Quill, 

N’ere dipt in Aganippe, sorrow calls 

To pay its Tribute at sad Funeralls. 

But oh! what Muse can lend a straine t’ expresse, 
The measure of this dayes unhappinesse ? 

What wing may yeeld a quill, which can compos« 
Fit Characters of sorrow? or who knowes 

What kind of sorrow there is fit to be 

Exercis’d at such Scenes of misery ? 

Teares are too common; every petty loss« 

Exacts that duty ; every trifling cross 

Sighs are poore empty things; and aery Vers¢ 
An ornament t’ enrich a vulgar Herse 

Unlesse we could shed teares of blood; and sigh 
Our lives breath out unto his memory : 

Or breath our soules forth in sad numbers; these, 
Indeed are griefes fit Ephemerides. 

What lesse can suit the obsequies of him 

Who spent himself for us ? whose eyes grew dim 
In searching out our buried Liberties : 

Who in pursuance of the Kingdoms peace 
Contracted many deaths; and by his care 
Purchast diseases: holding nothing deare. 
Advance the publike: who (to speake in few) 

To save his Countrey his owne body slew ? 

For which his soule, translated to the bliss« 

Of Heav'n, with Angels there instated is. 

Where now a spotlesse Saint, he sweetly sings 
Loud Halelujahs to the King of Kings. 

Where he (above the reach of humane spight 
Enjoy s the comforts of the Son of light. 





Now you bold Imps of fury, who shall now 
Pluck that bright wreath of glory from his brow ? 
Who shall receive the Guerdon of his fall ? 
Or preach State-Treason at his Funerall 
Now you may raile, and curse, and threat, whilst 1 
Derides your malice; scornes your tyranny. 
Now you mav lie, and sweare and forsweare too 
To blast his Name (more then Hells selfe can dox 
He, from the glorious Throne of happinesse, 
Laughs at your poore revenge, and gladly sees 
The booke of Conscience spread before his eyes : 
Where all the actions, which your perjuries 
Call Treason and injustice, he beholds 
Flourish’t with glory in bright lines of Gold : 
Presented there, unto the God of Peace, 
Most perfect, through his Saviours worthynesse. 
There rests his soule, his body let us lay 
With mournfull tryumphs in its bed of clay ; 
About which since pale death, by fates decree, 
Hath drawn the Curtaines of Mortality. 
That after ages may this losse bemoan ; 
Trouble the Herse with this Inscription. 


Here lyes the Pillar of the English State : 
The Peoples violent love ; their greatest hate. 
His Countreys Patriot: Religions friend : 
Lawes Champion : one that dared to defend 


Just Liberty against Prerogative : 

That scorn'd (his Country perishing) to live. 

That durst impeach the bosome favorit 

Of ’s Prince and against greatnesse maintaine rizht. 
That hated Honour bought with flattery : 

And did the favours of a King denv, 

To keep his faith with Heav’n; that dard prof 
Virtue, in th’ age and Land of wickedness 
That singly durst make power: doe any t 
Allow’d by Heav'’n; and this against a Kin 
This did he; yet, with this, he did maintaine 
A soule so Loyall to his Soveraigne, 

rhat had a Trayterous thought but mov'd with 
There it had judg’d and executed bin. 

A Man so cood, that t'was imputed to him 

A sin, and that alone which did undoe him. 














Full fraught with Wisdome, Virtue, Grace, 
Of parts admir'd; of gentle race, 
A Noble mind, a pious heart, 
Humility, with great desert. 
Cartesie, bounty, innocence, 
A pleasant wit, voyd of offence, 
Here lyes in short whatever can 
Be eal d perfection in a Man. 
All these lie here compriz’d in one ; 
(Alasse) where shall they harbour now hee’s gone ? 


There are two other Elegies as broadsides on J 


Pym, one “Printed by Iohn Hammond according to 
order.” This appeared on Dec, 10, 1643. It commences 
“Hath Fate and Time conspired to send thee Death” 
and is followed by “An Acrostick on his name,” and 
“An Epitaph.” The second commences “ What Sacred 
Light is this? What glorious Guest,” and was issued on 
Dee. 15, 164 The one furnished by our correspondent 
was published on Nov. 18, 1643.—Ep,] 





AN UNNOTICED FRAGMENT BY DEAN SWIFT. 


The following characteristic letter by the Dean 


of St. Patrick’s is from the Morning Herald of 


October 11, 1827. I do not find it in either 
Sheridan’s or Scott’s edition of his works. Per- 
haps, if it has not already been gathered into any 
it is not too long, you will find 
C. W. Surron. 


collection, and if 
room for it. 
SUPPRESSED LETTER OF DEAN SWIFT. 


TO THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF DUBLIN, EXx- 
HORTING THEM IN THE CONDUCT OF THEIR LIVES, 
rO REGULATI THEMSELVES ACCORDING TO THE 
PRESENT HUMOUR OF THE TIMES. 

* All we have for it is our little sow.” 
Tragedy, Lady Jane Grey, in her speech. 
Gentlemen and others—Having happened in my time 
to converse but very seldom with persons of your profes- 
sion, and having the good fortune not to embarrass myself 
much (during the course of my ministry) about the cure of 
souls ; and truly in a kingdom where liberty of conscience 
(that is iniquity) is established by law, I judged that a 
curate had little more to do in a church than a master of 
ceremonies in a court, to conduct people in, and then to 
lead them out again; but that they might do their own 
business themselves which way they pleased, if they had 
any to do; I hope I may be excused in the following erhor- 
tation from using the words conscience or Church, HEAVEN, 
or Hewt, election and reprobation, or any secret known 
terms of art, and from teazing you with the dignity of your 
office, which you yourselves are industrious enough to bla- 
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zon and extol, or from squandering away your patience in 
tormenting you before your time—first, “with necessity of, 
and then, secondly, with the danger of not discharging 
your pastoral care, like men of honour, and beg leave to 
clear up all points to you of much nearer concern, and of 
greater importance. As to your bodily persons, by what 
observations I have been able to make of you, there needs 
but little to be said to you upon this subject; only give 
me leave to hint to you—to manage your refreshment after 
such a manner, as not to incur the goutin your feet, or to 
propagate that abominable heathenish custom of wearing 
red faces, or carrying a bottled nose. My particular aver- 
sion to an odd or an ugly face is very well known, insomuch 
that had not I sworn the peace against the malign aspect 
of a little lawyer of this city, about the time that King Wil- 
liam’s statue was disgracec,1 had been put out of counte- 
nance all the days of my life—if not struck quite dead. 
But consider, gentlemen, are not rubies and carbuncles, 
when set by way of beauty, on the outward visage directly 
against the canon which forbids any ornaments on the 
head, such as laced nightcaps, &c. For I am sure the face 
is a material part of the head, if I understand any thing of 
anatomy; which being so, I'll leave it to your own con- 
sideration whether you'll persist any longer thus to break 
through church disc ipline. It being out of dispute, there- 
fore, that red noses and ruby faces are against the canons, 
consider how far the riag on the little finger, which arises 
out ofa glove, about the time of the opening of a text, 
may be concerned in this prohibition. But let me entreat 
you (for avoidment of the former) that you drink not any 
liquor when bottled too high; such liquor being apt not 
only to raise fumes in the inner parts of the scui/, but to 
cause fermentations and risings also on the outward part 
of the head called the face, which leads me to the other 
thing I proposed to discourse on, and that is the gout in 
the toes; but a learned friend amongst our dissenting 
brethren has so fully treated upon this head, the feet, in 
a discourse called Sure Footing—that I don’t think any 
established parson has ever out-gone—so I'll only advise 
you to keep pace with his arguments, and ever to consult 
him upon the subject of slipping. 

As for your office, I don’t think it polite to insist as 
rigidly as usual on the words sacred functions, Royal 
Priesthood, Ambassadors from Heaven, Kings spiritual, 
and the like; and for my part, since the world will have 
it so, think it more than equivalent that, in lieu of these 
stiff distinctions, the laity admits you on a /evel with 
themselves, and lets you smoke a pipe, or crack a jest, 
without censure or dislike, But, however, since it is fit 
to be serious, now and then I am to advise you, in the 
Liturgy, be sure to read as solemnly as if you really prayed 
heartily, and for Gop’s sake not to let the people s/eep 
above half an hour in their seats, when you are dreaming 
in the pulpit. 

About politics I need not say much to you; non-re- 
sistance and passive obedience will carry us safe through 
all the Governments in the world. As Kings go, our 
Prince is as good as any King of them all; nay, we are 
not likely to have any other, and therefore 1 humbly ad- 
vise immediate obedience to the higher powers. No doubt 
we have struggled hard for another to reign over us, and 
perseverance is a Christian duty; but there can be no 
perseverance when a thing is at an END; besides, convic- 
tion is a sign, at least, of f good sense. What a d—], should 
we suffer ourselves to be thought fools and blockheads 
any longer? For my own part, I don’t see that I have 
any thing to do but to step out Ware all at once. If th 
whole world was dead but myself, I don’t know but I 
should curse my company; and is it not worse, when the 
whole world is good company, and of one mind, if I sul- 
lenly bury myself alive, and won't do as the world does? 
Yes, yes, and believe me, the contrary is wild and mad: 
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since, then, I can’t convince my contemporaries, I am e’en 
resolved they shall convince me. As for you, my brethren, 
now is your very time to take my advice. Your Metro- 
politan (who has been ever tenacious on the side that is 
right at present) is now absent. Send one unanimous 
volley of conversion out of the pulpit next Sunday, to 
show that it is your own act and deed, and not interest, 
or over-persuasion from your spiritual Colonel. As for 
honour and ‘engagements to a certain injured foreign 
youth; Lorp, why should you have any forhim? He 
has none himself; and as to the breach of sacred ties, 
and vows amongst yourselves, to uphold, stand by, and 
abet one another, there is nothing in it now. J’ write a 
paper to justify you; when public perjury was warrant- 
able, breach of private faith can never be a crime. There 
is a saying in “ Mirometus de fabrica Mundi,” cap. 5, 
par. 3, line 16, cum vero fieri aliquid dedignatur, id 
demum sapiens statuere debet: faciendum id, quod fiert 
potest—that is, E’en drive the nail that will go. Chryso- 
stom was against the world, and the world against Chry- 
sostom; but, I think this too great odds for a Clergy that 
don't speak Greek. Hark ye, ’tis a damned dull simple 
thing to be the same thing always. Change of mind is 
as healthful to the conscience, and necessary to the well 
being of our infant man, as the change of weather is to 
the health of the body, and producing of the fruits of the 
earth to comfort and regale the outward. Two women, 
indeed, pretended to be semper eadem; one of them I 
knew, Gop rest her soul! Never woman made changes 
as she did; and to carry on the humour, just as she was 
goin; sto make another, she changed a corruptible crown 
1. know not what. But now we men never pretend to 

- add things ; I would no more live without the privilege 
of discarding an old opinion, than I would of turning off an 
old servant, which, let me tell you, if you don’t sometimes 
do, they'll both be your masters. 1 once compared con- 
science (especially a tender conscience) to a pair of 
breeches, which are sometimes let down to ease one’s self. 
Pray suffer me now to compare it to an hooped petticoat, 
which is easily taken up to ease one’s self too. Now, con- 
science, 1st, is like an hocped petticoat, because of its 
elastic virtue, whereby it contracts and dilates as occasion 
serves; and this if conscience cannot do, conscience is of 
no use or value at all. 2d, because of its composition, being 
made of hemp and whalebone. The latter shows it should 
bend without breaking; the former, that if you won’t 
often stretch it, you may chance to stretch for it. And 
3d, from its great capacity, wherein are contained things 
lawful and unlawful, clean and unclean. Pray, gentle- 
men, consider the whole universe about you. Is any 
thing the same for one moment, but a parcel of sullen 
fixed stars, which the rest of the orbs roll away from as 
fast as they can, refusing to keep them company? I 
have often wondered at our poets for not making an 
exacter judgment of that pattern of human life, Proteus. 
They describe him to be no better than an Jrish posture- 
man or a Welch jack-pudding; and if they do raise him 
to a Pinkethman or Bullock—this is a compliment of the 
highest elevation; whereas, alas! he was really a wise, 
prudent, learned, and fine gentleman; he had wit and 
sense enough even to adapt himself to the company he 
kept, and to the scene of affairs which at that present 
entertained him. In France he would not stir one step 
out of wooden shoes; in England, he wore red-led third 
tops; with the High Church he used the forms of excom- 
munication to embellish his language ; and this served in- 
stead of swearing. With the low, he spoke in the language 
of the law, and that passed for learning and liberty; or in 
that of the Gospe/, and this passed for religion and wit, 
When he conversed with Saturn, he appeared like an 
Alderman; when with Neptune, a sea Captain; when 
with Mars, a Major of dragoos; and when with Jupiter 
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or Venus, a pretty fellow. And who the devil would not 
be a Proteus; one day high and the other low—now 
swearing, then singing—sometimes in a bob-wig, at others 
in full length an Alderman or parson—a poet or a pretty 
fellow? Jd demum sapientia est, says Sallust ; and let 
me tell you, of all societies, you are ‘the men who have 
persisted the longest in one old unprofitable and un- 
fashionable humour, What, then, do you stop at? Doth 
not all the learned world consent that mutability is so far 
from being shameful, that it is lawful, because unavoid- 
able. Horace says, “ Quid placet aut odio est, quod non 
mutabile credas?” In which case two extremes are to be 
avoided ; one, in regard to the opinion you quit. Then 


observe what a very learned, wise, and ancient author | 


says, e Semper in rerum mutationibus eo spec tandum, ut 
antiquarum rerum umbra aliqua retineatur, i, e. Don’t be- 
come such arrant Whigs as to give up the power of the 
keys too soon, nor don't be flattering the Prince, although 
you are not allowed to maintain unlimited obedience. 

As to the opinion you embrace, take heed of excess here, 
as you were to avoid defeat befure, and remember my old 
friend Horace again — 

“ Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
Delphinum in Sylvis appingit,” &c. &c, 

e. Do not, because you condescend to become Low 
Church men, own yourselves Presbyterians all at once, 
But why do I dwell thus among heathen authors? Does 
not a better author bid you “ Be all things toall men?” 
and how will you answer this command, if ye that were 
Tories under Queen Anne are not Whigs under King 
George? Is not the text plain? Is not the application 
obvious also? Butis it not your interest ? 


I remember, when things went as I directed, the parsons 


were courted and junquetted, were preferred and bribed, 
and bought and sold, and we carried the day. Ay, and 
so we may still ; but will ye tire the world always with 
the repetition of the same way of reasoning? No, no, 
change the medium ; variety pleases, and wrangle con now 


what you wrangled for pro before, pour vous en divertir ; | 


and to show yoar gocd manners and education as well as 
learning. The present set of pretendents have held it 
long enough ; they have been more than two years plun- 
dering the great seal, and running after its institutions and 
inductions, In short Sm y shall no longer say grace 
at Lord Jn s, or be witty with the Sec retary of War; 
nor the Hon. L Luttreli tell stories to the head of the 
Church, and make a certain Admiral die with laughter. 
Dr. B rno longer shall grace Westminster Hall, nor 
W——t dispense opium from WV’ r pulpit, but we 
shull have all opportunities to try our talents, if we have 
grace toturn. Begin, then, from this lucky hour, to 
account for the happy change, and seek humility (to help 
your honest endeavour) ; I here present you with a set of 
phrases, fitted to your purpose. 
DIFFERENT TERMS FOR EXPRESSING THE CHANGE OF 

ONE’S MIND, AND ALTERING THEIR BEIAVIOUR AS 

WELL AS PRINCIPLES, BY J. S.. D.D., AND DEAN OF 

ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. 

The sailor tacks about —the lawyer reverses—the soldier 
says—as you were—face about to the right. You yvour- 
selves may go on in your own established way, and sé iv 
repent if you will, but the fashionable tolerated word is 
recant, 

The cobbler says this last will not do, and if you would 
have a new sole, you must (whipstitch) pack up your old 
alls, wax new creatures, and then you will gain your ends, 
The tailor says you must take a new measure — the 
brewer, be not Leguiled any longer—the baker bids you 
consider that half a loaf is better than no bread, espe- 
cially since your cake has been dough so long. The saddler 
thinks, too, that you have bit a pretty while upon the 


| bridle, and that your furniture wants this new reigne. 


Pope advises to form one’s muse according to the genius 
of the present times: Lintott thunders “ Revise and be 
damned to you, if you would have the impression go off,” 
and swears there is no profit got but by the second edi- 
tion ; nay, will sometimes encourage a third, and if that 


| won't do, a new title-page and index at last. I have seer 


Ingram very rogueishly rub his nose, and retorting the 
inner corner of his right eye, ask a parson that came to 
have his jacket turned—Sir, what trimmings will you 
have? Sly interrogates what the eyes and the hearts ot 
the Tories have felt lately, they are now so very fond of a 
Carolina? If you go to Sir Christopher Wren’s exe- 
cutors, you may bave models for some of the fifty new 
churches; Mr. King can draw you a plan of principles, 
and Mr. Gibbon, the statuary, will polish your antiquated 
politics, You may learn from the ocean to say—if your 
ami om won't ebb and flow, betide you. To my know- 
rig, the political barometer was taken from yourselves. 
In King James the Second’s time, your sublimation was 
highest ; in King William's lowest ; at the beginning of 
Queen Anne's moderate hot; at the end burning ; con- 
tinued so at the beginning of King George's; tends to 
moderate again ; will end very cold. 

I have omitted speaking on the head of learning; I 
don’t think it a necessary qualification for you in this 
age. I am certain you have read lately the whole set of 
Grumblers, and might by this time have gone through 
the Art of Contentment. This, with an application of 
yourselves to answer J’eter, Lord Bishop of Cork’s books, 
about drinking healths, and King William’s memory, 
with a competent knowledge of Whiston’s address to all 
the Kings of the earth, will give you reputation enough 
this way ; provided you neglect not the Gazette and Daily 
Courant ; for, as to Looks, though several gentlemen have 


| died lately, and left good libraries behind them, yet for 


what use will be made of them in this century, they 
might as well have taken them along with them. The 
little learning that I am master of, I tell you freely I 
don’t know how to dispose of; and when I have ventured 
to give you the same advice that I had taken myself, I'll 
relieve you. I most heartily, therefore, recommend to 
you the single art of punning ; play at it if you intend to 
rise ; let it be your study at night, and meditation in the 
morning, and so bid adieu to Moses, &c. and also to the 
neglected Muses of Great Britain, 

“ Nec sale perfrictus, lepida nec mente beatus, 

Funde sonos similes et dira crepundia vocum.”— Ca/o. 

Postscrirt.—To encourage you under this laudable 
carriage, I am to tell you that I design to pay a speedy 
visit to London, when I can promise to make your names 
acceptable. 

1 see most plainly the spirit which at present reigns 
there: the few honest men may be rewarded in due time ; 
but number is our argument, and we'll press down all 
before us. The worst that can happen to me is a Awe and 
cry after me in this place; but hang you, there is not 
one amongst you all (a/l you subaltern generations of 
Priests) who can write anything that will live above 
half-an-hour ; and as to my English Journalist, Vil wait 
upon him, introduce him to some of the Lords and Dukes, 
and so stop his mouth. 

I can laugh, ridicule, and flatter them into what I 
please; some I'll bamboozle—others I'll drink into com- 
pliance—and, in short, whilst punning » wit, and impu- 
dence, are above ground, never fear. Pray hold Ja—ky 
Gr—n in readiness to follow me! He is my Mercurius 
dulcis, Andif M—m comes along with him, the set is 
made up at ombre, and we refresh after fatigue. 

So go home, become honest and loyal directly, and 
leave the rest to me. I bid you heartily farewell, and 
am your friend, brother, and countryman, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 
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JUNIUS AGAIN! 

The announcement of another work on the 
identification of Junius, and dy an expert in hand- 
writing, induces me to offer for your pages (“from 
the Note-book of an old Irish Lady”’) an article 
now in my possession, which was written at the 
time of the first attempt to give to Sir Philip 
Francis the immortal honour of being the author 
of those celebrated Zetters—an idea which had 
never been suggested from the time they ceased 
in 1772 until 1816. This is a fact not to be lost 
sight of, when we remember that every man of 
mark or likelihood was passed in review. To have 
at once taken the broad ground of internal evi- 
dence for refusing to adopt the hypothesis, is an 
instance of remarkable acumen: the fifty years 
which have elapsed since leave the subject as dark 
as ever, and the arguments so tersely advanced 
then against the claim of Francis are as suited 
now to set it aside, and may be acceptable to 
some of your readers. The writer was Mr. Dod- 
well Browne of Rahins, co. Mayo, one of the 
many men of rare qualities of mind who live and 
die unknown to fame. Oo Dw. =. 

“*The Emperor Ki is certainly the same with King 
Atoes: for if we only change K into A, and J into toes, 
we shall have the name Atoes. And with equal ease 
Menes may be proved to be the same with the Emperor Y; 
therefore the Chinese are a colony from Egypt.’ 

GOLDSMITH, 


“ Of all the names yet brought forward for Junius, 
aside with the most 
It was the opinion of Dr. Johnson that the age 
which produced Junius did not give a second man equal 
to him—nor (I would humbly add) any man: by con- 
sequence, all who speak the British tongue have been to 


Francis is he whose title can be sct 


ease. 


this hour on the alert to discover this transcendant 
author. In trying a right to this title, the first point to 
ascertain is the capacity of the pretender; and if it be not 
clear that in satirical writing he surpassed all ancient 
or modern authors, "twere worse than idle to go into 
minor similarities, contingencies, or anecdotes, Then 
how by this scale does it stand with Sir Philip Francis ? 
We are familiar with his career from his entrance in the 
senate to this day; and every word he uttered in that 
long period was pungent and acrid, yet it was rated so 
low by the Ministerial party as never to be thought 
worth an observation in reply. They seemed to say to 
him, in the language of Burke, ‘ We are in pursuit of too 
noble prey to hurt vermin.’ I have doubts whether the 
most ardent friendship could place Francis so high as 
mediocrity; but quite sure I am he never doubled that 
Cape in all heats, tempests, and affrays during his long 
parliamentary career, Not a spark of fire dropped from 
him that could be associated with ordinary genius, much 
less with this superlative meteor. 

“ The cup of wealth, bliss, and power, just raised to 
his lips—torn from them, displaced, dishonoured, kicked 
home from the Antipodes, and ever after left by each 
successive administration to languish in obscurity—if 
there was a state on this earth to reanimate the caustic 
powers of Junius, it was that in which Francis was then 
placed. He bought a seat in the senate, where he has 
ever since remained, still feebly endeavouring to harass 
and torment the Ministry, for the purpose of being re- 
stored to the last, but without impression, Thus, from 


| 
youth and power, he has sunk into a grand oblivion 
when insulted by the Leviathan of India, Had Francis 
drawn his sword and overcome, in his place wary Junius 
would have exercised his pen and overwhelmed his foe, 
aided as he was by the advantages his post and unguarded 
antagonist presented. Now to the minor points. It is 
inferred that, on the discovery of young Junius in the 
War Office, the Ministry instanter promoted him to 
Bengal. This is a knock-down blow to the hypothesis. 
If Junius stood thus discovered by the Ministry, who are 
a large body, and when added to their wives, children, 
and friends, a vast body, the mystery was revealed; 
at all events, it would be so on their retreat from 
office ; and it may be asked, what object that Ministry 
could have had in shielding him by secrecy. Is it 
not more probable they who suffered from his cruel, 
reacherous, and ungrateful pen, though they dared not 
punish him themselves, would have let the secret tran- 
spire so as he might be punished by ott.crs who suffered 
aud were not bound up? The mark to the signature, 
thus =, makes against the hypothesis, as Junius, who 
studied secrecy, would not give such a clue to discovery: 
equally so is the idea that the secrets of the War Office 
were only accessible to one of its members; it is well 
known that through the state offices their arcana do not 
transpire to their clerks, especially the junior ones, of 
whom Francis was, The first appearance of Junius 
was, when Burke and the Rockingham party were de- 
posed from the Ministry—when all state secrets were 
adjudged by Burke as of the Privy Council: thus Burke 
could know, and Francis could not, the secrets of the 
War Office. As to the miserable allusion, that while 
Francis was three months abroad the letters were sus- 
pended, it only proves that it is himself that wants to be 
imposed for Junius; otherwise, who on this earth could 
now know or care where he was on a particular quarter 
near half a century ago ? 

“ As to the necessity of secrecy ceasing with the life of 
Burke, it was certain he was the only man whose memory 
could suffer by being identified as Junius. He was so 
luminous in many ways that he could gain nothing from 
Junius, whilst his memory must suffer from the assassinat- 
ing principle of an anonymous satirist—so exquisite and 
profound. But where was Junius on Francis’s return 
from India ? What cause could then exist for his silence ? 
If Government judged it expedient to tie his tongue by 
a vast place when a sapling and poor, how much more 
necessary when mature, independent, and inflamed on his 
return! It is too absurd. By this reasoning, when 
Francis was young, well treated, inexperienced, and 
dependent, he wrote Junius; when rich, goaded, insulted, 
and exhibited to public scorn, he was silent.” 


THE ARMOURY IN THE TOWER, 

[ The following document, which has never before been 
printed, will, we doubt not, be read with great interest by 
Mr. Planché aad all who appreciate the good work which 
that gentleman has already effected in the re-arrange- 
ment in the armour at the Tower, 

We trust that it may tend to awaken greater public 
interest in that invaluable collection, and so contribute to 
that {further“reform in the Tower Armoury which Mr. 
Planché is understood to have urged upon the Govern- 
ment: a reform which, without entailing additional cost 
upon the nation, would ensure the proper maintenance 
and gradual increase and improvement of this noble 
memorial of England's history. } 


To the right honno”’* y* Howse of Lords in 
e° . 
Parlam' assembled. 
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The humble Peticén of Edward Annesley, keeper 
of the Stoares & Proof-Master in the office of 
Armory within his Magistes Tower of London. 

Sheweth 
That yo" Peticoner being a Cittizen And Ar- 

morer of London & skilfull in making and keeping 

Armes, was in the yeare 1642 called to serve the 

late king and Parliam‘ in the Magazen of war in 

London, where having served to the great Hin- 

derance of him & his for aboue 5 yeares his wages 

being still due. 

That the Armes in the said Magazins being 
Ordered to bee delivered into the Tower, And yo" 
peticoner being appointed jn the yeare 1647 
Clarke of the Armory there & by warrant vnder 


the hands and seale of the right honno*”'* the | 


Lord Farfax, then generall and Cunstable of the 


Tower; About 2 yeares after John Clarke one of | 


the Store-keepers, and Richard Clarke his kins- 
man for certaine Imbeazelm“ and misdemeano™ 
being put out of the said Office yo" peticoner 
then vppon regulation of the said office to the 
saving a greate part of the Charge, was apointed 
keeper of the Stores and Prooff Master in the 
same, wherein yo" pet" hath continued with all 
dilligence and faithfullnesse to the Powers Rewl- 
ing about thirteene yeares. 

That yo" peticoner hath bin very jnstrumentall 
in preseruing many ritch Armors of his late 
Maiestyes; brought from Greenwich, And also 
hath preserued to his greate Expence a Ritch 
Armor of greate vallue made for his late Majes- 
tyes owne Person. 

Yo" pet’ humbly prayeth yo" honno™ to take 
the premisses into consideracdn, and to 
graunt him some such Confirmacdén jn his 
said Jmploym* in the Office of Armory as 
to your honno"™ wisdome shall seeme meet, 
And yo" pet" doth ingage in all faithfull- 
nesse to serve his Majesty in his place of 
Trust, and in all other things shew his 
Loyalty as becometh a faithfull subiect. 

And ever pray &c. 
Epw: ANNESLEY. 

[Endorsed] The Peticén of Edward Annesley 

Storekeeper & proof master of the Armorey 

of the Tower of London. 

{ Annexed to the above petition :—] 

An Account of all such rich Gvilt Armo’s of his 
Late Ma*** as were browght from Greenwich to 
Givild Hall, and from thence to the Magazins in 
London about the Yeer 1644 and which hath 
remayned under my Charge and Care ever 
Since exept one Rich Guilt Armo" by ord* of 
the Councell then Deliverd to Genrati Crom- 
well vizd. 

One Small Feild Armor of his late Mat** made 
for his own p'son while yonge. 
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One other Feild Armor for his owne Person of 
Late use. 

One Armo" Cappapea made for Prince Henry 
his owne Person. 

Two Small Armors Cappapea made for some 
yonge Princes formerly. 
” One Large Armo' for Foot Judgd to be made 
for King Henry y* Eight. 

One Small Armor for Foot corded w™ Silver 
about y® gould. 

One old Fashioned Armor w" Sleevs of Mayle. 

One Guilt Targit and Some other od Peices. 

One Armot of great vallew of his Late Mas 

made Last for his owne Person, and one Small 

Armo' made for Prince Charles his now Ma“ 

both put to Sale at Somerset House ye which 

J procured of one Willit, to prevent ye Loss 

of it. 

Epw: ANNESLEY. 

[Endorsed] (3) Annesleyes discouery & Peticdn 
; 23 May 1660, 


EARLY NOTICE OF HANDEL'S ORATORIOS. 


Looking over a volume of tracts, I have stum- 
bled upon an early notice of Handel’s oratorios, 
which [ think may interest Dr. Rowpavit, Mr. 
Husk, and such other of the readers of “ N.&Q.” 
as take an interest in the history of music in Eug- 
land. Iam the more induced to do this because, 
if I am rightly informed, very little is known of 
the mode in which oratorios were originally given. 
The pamphlet is entitled — 

“See and Seem Blind; or, a Critical Dissertation on 
the Publick Diversions, &c., of Persons and Things, and 
Things and Persons, and what not. In a Letter from the 
Right Honourable the Lord B—— to A—— _H . Esq. 
*Risum teneatis amici?’ London: Printed for H. Whit- 
ridge, the corner of Castle Alley, near the Royal Ex- 
change. Price Sixpence.” No date. 

The following extract is taken from pp. 12-16:— 

“In this Opera, Miss Arne, an Undertaker’s Daughter 
near Covent Garden, appear’d in a most amiable Light, 
to the great Delight and Surprize of the whole Town, she 
is very young, and very pretty ; and has made innumer- 
able Conquests, her Voice is exceeding small, but exceed- 
ing sweet ; she Sings perfectly in Tune, and her manner 
is entirely modern ; she has such a Warble, such a je ne 
scay quoy, as tickles my very Soul; and yet there are 
some Brutes, that because she is English, are angry with 
themselves for liking her in spite of Prejudice. 

“Her great Excellence, tho’ it supported the Opera, 
eclipsed the other Performers; in short, it was a thou- 
sand pities it had not been done at one of the other 
Houses ; it would have appear’d in a much better Light ; 
but notwithstanding all the Difficulties it labour’d under, 
it made its way; and was it not a bold Stroke to set up 
an English Opera, in direct Opposition to the Italian? 
Was supported by the Royal Patronage ; the Subscrip- 
tion and Interest of the Gentry, and the best Voices Jtaly 
could produce; and it was as odd, as bold, for my self 
saw it, both Opera's being perform’d the same Night; I 
left the Italian Opera, the House was so thin, and cross’d 
over the way to the English one, which was so full I was 
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fore’d to croud in upon the Stage, and even that was 
throng’d: Is not this odd, I say, for an English Trades- 
man’s Daughter to spring up all of a suddain, and rival 
the selected Singers of Tialy 

“This alarm’d H——/, and out he brings an Oratorio, 
or Religious Furce, for the duce take me if I can mak« 
any other Construction of the Word, but he has made a 
very good Farce of it, and put near 4000/. in his Pocket, 
of which T am very glad, for I love the Man for his 
Musick’s sake. 

* This being a new Thing set the whole World a Mad- 
ding; Han’t you been at the Oratorio, says one? Oh! 
If you don’t see the Oratorio you see nothing, says 
tother; so away goes I to the uae, ¢ where I saw 
indeed the finest Assembly of People | ever beheld in my 
Life, but, to my great Surprize, found this Sacred Drama 
a mere Consort, no Scenary, Dress or Action, so neces- 
sary toa Drama ; but H——/ was plac’d in a Pulpit (1 
suppose they call that their Oratory), by him sate Sene- 
sino, Strada, Bertolli, and Turner Robinson, in their own 
Habits ; before him stood sundry sweet Singers of this 
our Israe/, and Strada gave us a Hallelujah of half an 
Hour long; Senesino and Bertolli made rare work with 
the English Tongue you would have sworn it had been 
Welch; 1 would have wish’d it Jtalian, that they might 
have sang with more ease to themselves, since, but for the 
Name of English, it might as well have been Hebrew.” 


T. 


LATIN RHYMES ON WINE AND DRINKING. 


I find in my Collectanea the following Latin 
lines on wine and drinking generally, which perhaps 
may interest the readers of “N. & Q.” I have 
annexed to each quotation a liberal metrical para- 
phrase in order, to use Mrs. Raffles’s words in the 
preface to her Cookery Book,“ to make them in- 
telligible to the weakest capacities.” I can only 
regret that such men as Lord Lytton, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Lyttelton, and others of our trans- 
lating scholars, are all so much taken up with 
the crambe recocta of Homer, Virgil, Horac e, X&c., 
that they have no time to spare for such classical 
gems as I have the honour of producing, and 
which are so full of sound practical information 
on topics which can never become obsolete. 


Omnibus est notum quod valde diligo potum. 


O’er my faults and my failings indulgently pass, 
I was never yet guilty of shirking my glass. 


Vivat in xternum qui dat mihi dulce Falernum. 


May he flourish for ever in peace and in plenty, 
Who gives me rare port of the vintage of twenty. 


Post ternum potum vinum jam sit mihi notum. 


Whate’er be his knowledge, the man is an ass 


Who pretends to decide tll he’s drunk his third class, 


Vinum subtile facit in sene cor juvenile. 


No cordial but port have I ever yet seen 
That would light up in eighty the fire of eighteen. 


Vinum Rhenense decus est et gloria mense. 


Nought graces the table like excellent Rhenish, 


*Tis a wine from which even the Gods might replenish, 
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Post matutinas, si tu vis bibere, bibas 

Vinum preclarum, hoe docet regula Sarum. 

The vow of old Sarum I’ve ever profest : 

Never drink after matins, except of the best. 

Dum saltant atomi patet excellentia vini. 

When little motes are seen in wine, 

You may be sure it’s old and fine. 

Post sumptum vinum loquitur mea lingua Latinum; 
Sed, bibo cum bis ter, sum qualibet arte magister. 
When a bottle of excellent wine I’ve been drinking, 
It makes me look wise and talk Latin like winking 
But after three bottles, in arts and divinity 

I am then a full match for the Master of Trinity. 
Si bona vina cupis quinque ne hi ec laudantur in illis : 
Fortia, formosa et fragrantia, frigida, frisca. 

Five things I ask © *hampagne, 

Then quickly [ll the goblet drain : 

Body and flavour, fragrant smell, 

Must all its excellency tell ; 

Yet still it scarce deserves my blessing 

Unless it’s iced and efferves ing. 


Vina probantur odore, sapore, liquore, colore. 


Your port to be good, 
Be it well understood, 
rhe eve and the nose and the taste should approve. 
If the liquor be bright, 
And the colour be right, 
You have then, with age on it, the wine that I lov 


Ne fundas vinum, si non siccatur ad imum. 


Who fills on heeltaps rare old wine 
Shall never darken doors of mine. 
Tolle tuos morbos vino quod mittit Oporto ; 
Comfortat cerebrum, stomachum reddit tibi letum, 
Fumos evacuat et viscera plena relaxat, 
Acuit ingenium, visum nutrit, levat aures, 
Corpus pinguiticat, vitam facit atque robustam. 
No gentleman’s cellar Oporto should lack, 
For it comforts the brain and it strengthens the back, 
The lungs it assists, and affords beyond question 
The very best means of promoting digestion. 
To the ear it gives tone, to the eyesight fresh vigour, 
And the scarecrow expands to a corpulent figure. 
No medicine, in cases of languid sensation, 
Can so pleasantly quicken a slow circulation, 
It drives the blue devils and sorrow away, 
And makes a man witty, light-hearted, and gay : 
Imparting new fibre and power to the whole, 
New force to the body, new strength to the soul ; 
And thus it becomes to a weak constitution 
The Elixir of Life in a state of solution. 

Jas. CROSSLEY. 


SIR THOMAS ROE: ON THE DEATH OF LORD 
HARINGTON, 1614. 

To the liuing memory of the late and last St Ioun 
HarincTon knight, lord HArtnetox, baron of Exton, 
To the booke, 

Goe and speake truth; it is thy office now, 
Not onely to enforme our liues, but how 

By rare examples miracles agree, 

With praise and with precepts: this was hee. 
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His praise will not dishonour simple truth, 
To say but what he was; and but a youth. 
To the world, 

If thou wert all dull earth, I should beleeue ; 

Thou hadst no sence to feele: nor soule to greeue, 

But 6 thou art compos’d of sutler parts ; 

And seest thy losse engrauen in our heaits ; 

The purest part, of all thou art (alas 

How fraile, art thou then) was as fraile as grasse. 

To England. 

Thou hast beene beaten many thousand yeares : 

With seas; and yet art safe, but 6 our teares 

Will more endaunger thee: he was in thee 

The hand, thou the sea; where such men bee 

Beaten with rage of changes; yet they stand 

Safe in themselues and fix’d as any land. 

To his mother, and sisters! 

Rather then tell how good he was; I will 

Perswade you to forget: yet weepe your fill, 

For such a sonne, O death, and such a brother 

Is rare as heauens great eye ; that hath no other. 

To his friends. 

To all that vertue loue, I doe commend 

This title; it was alone to be his friend 

And good; who hath ne claime and title now 

He doth not him, but vertue disallow ; 

And yet he had one nearer, then the rest,* 

He liu’d at houshold with him: we at feast. 

To the arts. 

Ioy he is gon; he would haue diu’d into 

Your deepest secrets, and your knots yndo. 

As vnknown tricks, discouerd easy seeme, 

He would to vs reduce you; not esteeme. 

To re ligion, 

What hast thou lost, 6 sacred misterie, 

Thy nurse, and yet thy childe? He did not die 

To thee, of all the rest: he was aliue 

Thy martyr, and now dead, he doth more thriue, 

In thee: 6 no: his state takes no increase! 

Full of the ioies of God: he liues in peace. 

To death. 

Poore vncreated nothing; to contend 

To make all things like thee; yet misse thy end. 

Canst thou hold him one houre, 6 enuious death, 

Or touch his last, yet everlasting breath; 

© no: that fled where thou shalt neuer come, 

Though here a while thou triumph on his toombe. 

Tomas Rog, knight. 

The memory of sir Thomas Roe having been 
revived by the letters addressed to him by lord 
Carew, printed for the Camden Society in 1860, 
I have been induced to transcribe /iteratim the only 
specimen of the metrical writings of the accom- 
plished knight which I can remember to have met 
with. It occurs at the end of a scarce volume in 
my possession, formerly in the Heber collection 
I, 6572, entitled The churches lamentation for the 
losse of the godly: etc. Lonpon, printed by Iomy 
Beate. 1614. Small 8°. The volume seems to 
have been designed for private circulation. 

. Se kd, Harwood. [He afterwards became colonel 
of an English regiment in the Low-Countries ; was shot 
at Maestricht; and buried at the Hague. His epitaph, 
n verse, was written by Hugh Peters !—B, C. ] 


There is a short account of sir Tho. Roe in the 
Camden volume above-noticed. Of lord Haring- 
ton, who had not completed his twenty-second 
year, there is a portrait and memoir in the Her- 
| Noroe1a Anetica. According to the list of the 
portraits in that work, ascribed to Mariette, the 
portraits of the Haringtons, father and son, were 
after miniatures by I. Oliver. 

SoLTON CoRNEY. 

Barnes, S.W. 


GOETHE ON LORD BYRON AND SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 

One of the most recent books on Goethe litera- 
ture—a volume of Goethe conversations (Goethe's 
Unterhaltungen mit dem Kanzler Friedrich v. Miil- 
ler *)—contains some of the great German poet’s 
judgments and views respecting English literature 
and its representatives, especially Byron and Scott, 
which I think of undoubted interest to English 
readers, and of which I purpose giving a trans- 
lation. But not only such paragraphs I wish to 
recommend, but the whole little volume itself, 
comprising, as it does, many wholesome and fresh 
remarks, aphorisms, and apophthegms, which will, 
it is true, not show us Goethe under a new 
aspect, but rather confirm our conceived notions 
and ideas of him as a conversationalist, finding 
him, as we almost always did, fond of even some- 
what brusk irony, presiding Jupiter-like over his 
circle, and surrounding his parties, suppers, and 
little and intimate réunions with a kind of court- 
atmosphere. These “conversations,” which have 
had the good fortune of being preserved and that 
of being edited with care, were noted down by 
the late Chancellor Friedrich yon Miiller (born 
1779, died 1849), of whose interesting and valu- 
able little volume, Reminiscences of the Times of 
War, 1806-13, I have had occasion to speak in 
the pages of this journal, when extracting from 
it the materials for Napoleon's interview with 

Wieland (“N, & Q.” 4 §, iv. 51-53): a Ger- 
' man who has during his whole life always shown 
himself to be possessed of a true and high- 
minded character, even if judged by the standard 
that “a man’s life is his character.” 
| Mr. Burkhardt, the editor of these Unterhalt- 
ungen, who, as I have already observed, has done 
his work with great care, and whose annotations 
and comments as well as the excellent index, 
make the book of undoubted interest to the lite- 
rary as well as to the general reader—Mr. Burk- 
hardt would, however, have done well to extend 
his “ introduction” (Einleitung, vide Unterhalt- 
ungen, pp. i.-xii.) over asomewhat greater space of 
biographical matter relating to Von Miiller. The 
| latter became known to Goethe in 1801, being 
| * Edited by C. A. H. Burkhardt, 8yo (pp. xii. 170), 
| Stuttgart (Cotta), 1870. 
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introduced to him by the poet’s art-factotum, 
Johann Heinrich Meyer, the painter and art- 
critic, and seems to have pleased the “old Jupi- 
ter”’ at once, of whom he mentions after his first 
interview that “ he speaks quietly and composedly 

: his eye is piercing g” (vide ante p. 3); but 
the real diary -notes begin in December, 1808 fin 
this printed form at least), the last being a few 
weeks previous to Gocthe’s death (1832), They 
were written down, the editor ainaun imme- 
diately after the conversations with Goethe took 
place, under the fresh and full impression of the 
moment. In these interviews and friendly home- 
meetings, like in others of the same stamp, we 
find Goethe fond of producing some work of art 
or of interest, new or old books, manuscripts, 
autographs, pic tures, engravings (es specially ), rare 
plants, medals, minerals ke. &e., as the fittest 
inducement fora pleasing ‘and continually enticing 
conversation. I*or instance, one day (May 135, 

1814), after having shown a beautiful engraving 
by Israel van Meckenen,* representing the Dance 
of Herodias, Goethe beautifully observed : — 

“*Tf a person would only make any worthy habit his 
own, under which he may be able to heighten his enjoy- 
ment (Lust) in cheerful days and to comfort himself in 
sorrowful ones, let him accustom himself, for instance, 
to read daily in the Bible, or in Homer, or to look at 
fine medals or pictures, or to listen to good music; but 
it must be something erce//ent, something worthy to which 
he thus accust himself, that he may always and in 
any case have a respect for it.’”"—Anté, p. 10. 

This custom of Goethe's, then, of producing 
some work of art, or of more than ordinary in- 
terest, as an inducement for and of conversation, is 
a most laudable custom, which, however, may 
lead some persons to suspect that some of Goethe’s 
conversations were highly premeditated and con- 
sequently somewhat coloured and artificial. Whe- 
ther he combined, together with this custom, the 
graceful, lively play of the French with the some- 
what stately oratorical didactic of the English 
conversationalist, only those who frequently and 
freely conversed with Goethe can be judges of. 
Being accustomed to dictate his very inmost 
thoughts in notes and letters (even to Frau von 
Stein, to Bettina) to another person, it will almost 
seem as if his way of speaking must have some- 
how reminded one of a delivered oration rather 
than of the spontaneous overflow of a highly re- 
fined, genial, an d sensitive mind. But—to come to 
a beginning. Of the English authors mentioned 
and commented upon by Goethe in this volume, 
he of whom it is said that — 











* Israel van Meckenen or Mecken ; thus the diligent 
Nagler (Die Monogrammisten, vol. iii. [1863], art. 2806) 
styles him, rejecting all the other names by which this 
renowned engraver, painter (?), and goldsmith is more 
generally known—Israel von Mecheln, Menz, Metz, 
Mainz, Miinster, Metro, &c. He died March 15, 1503, 
and Nagler mentions his epitaph in full, where he is called 
“Tsrahel , va . Meckné, 








“ He touched his harp, and nations heard entranced ; 
As some vast river, of unfailing source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 


And oped new fountains in the human heart ? *— 


Byron, occupies the greatest, the foremost place. 
Goethe truly admired him; Byron alone was the 
poet he allowed to be his equal. After his return 
from Marienbad and Karlsbad, he mentioned 

(September, 1823) that no other authors had 
been spoken of there but Byron and Scott. He 
must have been a staunch champion of Byron's, 
one who in the present time would have been fit 
to punish the vile gossip that had its source surely 
in an impure mind eager for vulgar applause, by 
a godlike silence or by his divine thunder. That 
Goethe often blamed Lord Byron we shall see; 
but he remained to him, ever and always, the 
great poet, the divine poet, not to be measured 
by the actions and notions of everyday people. 
On May 10, 1819, Von Miiller writes : — 

“ At Goethe's house, Goethe being very cheerful, I met 
an interesting young American of the name of Boxwell, 
who had been travelling about in Europe for three 
years.¢ The conversation turned long about Lord Byron,. 
whom Goethe pronounced to be the only great poet of 
our time.”—_ Ante, pp. 30, 31. 

In October, 1823, we find him finding fault 
with Lord Byron's Heaven and Earth—why, Von 
Miiller does not mention (ante, p. 66); and a few 
days later he is speaking again of Cain and of 
Heaven and Earth : — 

“ The latter he pronounced to be more comprehensive, 
and also clearer than the former, this being of too deep 
and too bitter a cast of thought, although grand, bold, 
and affecting.”—Ante, p. 69, and passim “N, & Q.” 4% 
S. iii. 582. 

In the following March (1824) we see him 
again occupied with Cain and The Vision of 
Judgment ; — 

“¢]T well understand how so elevated a genius must 
after so many splendid productions feel ennuyé, and on 
that account has been led passionately to seize the affairs 
of Greece as a new pastime,’ 

“At the same time he requested me to translate for 
him from the oniteur an article on Cain, in order that 
he might be able * to retouch’ his own paper on this work 
in Kunst und Alterthum. *\Whensoever the French,’ he 
he added, ‘give up their Philisierei [, they stand far above 





* From Pollok’s Course of Time. 

+ Who was this Mr. Boxwell ?—English and Ameri- 
can visit 
Weimar. 

t Phiiisterei —Two well-known English authors have 
explained this word, Mr. Carlyle (“respectability with 
its thousand gigs”), and Mr. Matthew Arnold. The 

itter more happily in his most excellent essay on [Heinrich 
Heine-—* Philistinism! we have not the expression in 
English. Perhaps we have not the word because we 
hi ive so much of the thing. At Soli, I imagine, they did 
not talk of solecisms ; and here, at the very head quarters 
of Goliath, nobody talks of Philistinism.” . “ Phi- 
listine must have ori ginally meant, in the mind of those 
who invented the nickname, a strong, dogged, unenlight- 
ened opponent of the chosen peop le, of the children of 


rs and travellers were always most welcome at 
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us [Germans] in critical judgment, and in the full con 
ception of original mental works. Everything is in- 
teresting which has an interest to us.’””— Ante, p. 82. 

In June, 1824: — 

“Of Lord Byron’sdeath, he observe: that it had happened 
just in the nick of time, ‘ His Greek undertaking has 
had something impure, and would never have ended well. 
It is a great misfortune that great minds, endowed with 
such rich ideas, absolutely wish to see their Ideal realised 
and introduced into everyday life. This cannot be: the 


Ideal and the common-place Reality must be strictly 
separated.’ ”"— Ante, p. 90. 

November 18, 1824 : — 

“Goethe was extremely mild, quiet, and inwardly 


cheerful. He soon came to speak of Lord Byron. ‘ By- 
ron,” he said,‘ only places Pope (den alten Pope) on 80 
high a standard on account of having in him an invin- 
cible drawback. Compared with Pope, Byron has been a 
giant ; compared with Shakespeare, on the other hand, a 
dwarf. The ode on the death of General Moore [ of 
which Goethe always spoke in raptures, and which for 
many years was thought to be a poem of Lord Byron in 
Germany as well as in France*} is one of the most 
beautiful poems of Byron, Shelley must have been a 
narrow-minded fellow not to feel this: moreover, Byron 
seems to me to have been far too kind to Shelley. That 
Byron has taken Ugolino as a prototype for his Prisoner 
of Chillon cannot be blamed at all: the whole universe 
belongs to the Poet, each spirited work of art becoming 
in turn a part of nature, and thus the later-born poet 
may make use of it just as well as of any other natural 
phenomenon.’ "— Ante, p. 94 


The same day he was disparaging Tom Moore, 
and speaking of the favourable impression Lord 
Stratford's departure from Constantinople, on ac- 
count of the state of Greece, had made upon him. 
Speaking thus of Greek affairs, Goethe expressed 
a different opinion from that of June, 
regards Lord Byron's influence on Greece and the 
Greeks :— 

“If Lord Byron’s life had been spared, he would have 
become a Lycurgus or a Solon for Greece,’”— Ante, p. 94. 


On December 17, of the same year, Goethe had 
a long talk on Byron’s Conversations : — 

“*Tam reading them now for the second time. I 
should not like to miss them although they leave behind 
a painful impression. How much gossip often about the 
most futile things; what offences taken at each silly 
judgment of journalists; what a wild life with dogs, 
monkeys, peacocks, horses; everything without connect- 
ing links! Only as regards taking a view on a thing, 
Byron judges well and clearly; reflection is not his— 
his judgments and combinations are often those of chil- 
dren, With what patience he allows himself to be re- 
proached with plagiarisms, firing only small shot at his 
antagonists for his defence, instead of thundering down 
upon them with heavy cannons, Does not everything 
that the past and the present have done belong by right 





light.” — Vide, passim the whole essay on Heinrich Heine ; 
for the 5 word, Essays in Criticism, 1865, pp. 157- 
161.—H. 

* As oe as 1831 Gries (born i775, died 1842), the 
famous German translator of Calderon, Tasso, Ariosto, and 
Bojardo (whom Panizzi’s fine edition has saved trom 
oblivion), translated W olfe’s master-poem as being Byron’s. 
Vide Aus dem Leben von Johann Diederich Gries, N. P.. 
1855, p. 163, 


| 
to the poet? 


1824, as | 


Why should he feel afraid of culling 
flowers wherever he finds them? Only by appropriating 
the very best part of ‘other people’s { ments al treasures, 
something great can be produced. Have I not myself 
made use of Job and of a Shakespeare-song for Mephisto- 
pheles? Byron was mostly unknown to himself a great 
poet; seldom he fully enjoyed his own self’ ”"—Anteé, 
pp- 95, 96. 

In May of the following year (1825) he was 
speaking of the mental resemblance between 
Madame de Staél and Byron (ante, p. 101); and 
in June, 1827, of Parry’s narrative of the last 
days of the great English poet (anéé, p. 111), but 
on both occasions Von Miller does not mention 
any particulars. Goethe took at that time a great 
interest in the affairs of Greece, and one ddy 
(August 12, 1827) spoke much of Canning and 
of his premature and untimely death (ante, 
p- 115.) 

Remembering how difficult a thing it must 
have been to obtain English books in | Germany 
some forty or fifty years ago, we are astonished 
how many of them found their way to Weimar. 
I do not wish to speak of standard works, but of 
less known or less universal books, whose only 
merit often is their rarity. Thackeray tells us in 
his charming “ Letter” that forms an appendix 
to Mr. Lewes’s Life of Goethe, that even the 
court of Weimar, the grandduke, and the amiable 
Grandduchess Luise not excepted, borrowed Eng- 
lish books of the young and old English gentle- 
men and gentlewomen who came to visit Weimar, 
and Goethe must always, it is evident, have re- 
ceived the lion’s share. Thus he is speaking of 
Roger Bacon’s works (whom he greatly and 
justly admired, ané2, p. 4), Moore’s Poems, Howard's 
Climate of London (which he highly praised, 
anté, p. 47), Flaxman’s much admired outlines, 
Lady Morgan’s Italy (he probably read the Ger- 
man Weimar edition, 182]—the authoress he 
fairly hated—anté, p. 48), Mrs. Roscoe’s Floral 
Illustrations, and many others. Of Carlyle he 
began to think very highly. “ We spoke of Car- 
lyle’s article ” (probably the one on Goethe in the 
Foreign Quarterly, 1828) Von Miiller observes, 
“and Goethe said ” (August 16, 1828) :— 

“*T have forwarded some little presents to this worthy 
man, viz. a pocket edition of my works, Faust, a medal, 
and an engraving { probably portraits of Goethe }, an iron 
breast-pin for his wife, &c. These kind of people,’ he 
added, ‘as we also observe in the Bracebridges, lead a 
much more intimate and socially connected life than we 
do in our hasty pleasures. They are as it were united 
together in a narrow boat in the midst of the ocean, un- 
mindful of the roar and the noise around them.’ ”"—Anteé, 
p- 125. 

Next to Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott occupied 
much of Goethe's attention and serious thinking, 
but he did not admire him as much as he did 
“the only great poet of our time.” Of Sir Wal- 
ter’s poems he does not speak here. Mentioning 
one day one of Sir Walter's books, probably a 
novel, he said : — 
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“+*A book which has been of great efficacy can, pro- 
perly speaking, no longer be judged of. Moreover, cri- 
ticism is a mere habit of the moderns.’ ”"—Ante, p. 48. 

“* Scott’s enchanting charm,’ he observed another time 
(September 17, 1823), ‘ rests also upon the glory of the 


three British Kingdoms, and the never-ending variety of 


their history.’ ” ( Ante, p- 55.) [He was then occupied, in- 
directly at least, with Quentin Jurward, |\— Ante, p. 57. 
One evening (October 2, 1823,) he freely dis- 
cussed Byron and Sir Walter, praising Cam 
highly, especially the scene of the murder :— 


“Byron alone I allow to be my equal (Byron allein | 


lasse ich neben mir gelten !) Walter Scott is nothing com- 
pared with him,’ ”"— Aate, p. 65, 

Some days after, October 12, 1825 :— 

“* Thomas Moore has not pleased me in anything. Of 
Walter Scott I have been reading two novels, and know 
now what he intends and what he is able todo. He 
would always amuse me, but I cannot learn anything of 
him. I have only time for the truly excellent !’”— Ante, 
p. 69. 

Another day (November 25, 1824,) when Von 
Miiller was quite alone with Goethe, the latter 
was speaking of Sir Walter’s success in a pecu- 
niary point, having made 80,000/. by his writings, 
but having also at the same time sold his true 
glory as an author for this sum; for most of his 
novels Goethe pronounced to be of not much value, 
although yet far too good for the public at large 
(Publicum). (Ante, p. 95.) 

Sir Walter's Letters on Witchcraft and Demon- 
ology, which Goethe had read at the end of 1830, 
he praised highly (ante, p. 146); but the Life of 
Napoleon he, like many with and after Goethe, 
did not consider of sufficient cosmopolitan in- 
terest : — 

“*Sir Walter Scott's Napoleon could only be read with 
pleasurable comfort ( Behagen), in case one be resolved 
to get to know a pureiy English (stock-englisch) way of 
judging and thinking of that great worldly phenomenon. 
In this regard, I have had patience enough to read it 
through from beginning to end in English.’ "—Ante, 
p. 148, 

I have just closed the book, and know it will 
leave upon my mind a more than agreeable im- 
pression and effect for a long time. It is not 
mere everyday gossip recorded to fill a volume; 
most of its pages have a dewy freshness and 
balmy wholesomeness about them; and such 
qualities, methinks, ought to recommend it to 
many readers. Hermann Kinpt. 

Germany. 


Locat Ruymes.— 

“ Deeping and Deeping and Deeping in row, 

Tallington, Uffington, Barholme, and Stow, 

At the White House at Greatford there you must turn 

To Langtoft, Baston, Thurlby, and Bourn.” 

Perhaps this old Lincolnshire rhyme may be 
interesting to some who, like myself, had forgotten 
it till reminded of such things by the appexrance 
of “ Local Rhymes” in “ N. & Q.” 

Rost. Harpwickr, 


WEATHER Prepiction: A MArtiInMAS WIND. 
A year ago a Huntingdonshire cottager told me 
that, whatever quarter the wind may be in at 
Martinmas, “it keeps mainly to the same point 
right on to old Candlemas Day,” Feb. 14; and 
that, as the wind was then 8.S.W. there would 
be a prevalence of such winds during those three 
months, with “ a mi!d winter and no snow to speak 
of.” On Dec. 11, 1868, I sent a note of this to 


| “N. & Q.,” which appeared in the 4" 8, iii. 10. 


In the same volume, p. 447, your correspondent 
PHILAGRICOLA called attention to “ the fultilment 
of the prognostication,” and the way in which it 
had “been so singularly verified.” The same old 
cottager has this year told me that the wind was 
N.W. at Martinmas, and he therefore predicts 
that we shall have a somewhat severe winter. I 
may add that I find this belief as to the Martin- 
mas wind prevalent among my cottage neighbours 
in Huntingdonshire ; and I was told by several 
that they went out of doors the last thing on 
Martinmas night to see where the wind was. 
“It blew right down the street,” they said, ¢. e. 
from the N.W., “and that betokens a hard 
winter,” Curnpert BEDE. 

Nov. 25, 1869. 

A Meprevat Farmaouse.—The Cornish Tele- 
graph of Sept. 29, 1869, says :— 

“It was resolved last week to remove entirely the old 
thatched roof of one of the farmhouses on the estate of 
Rosekestal {near the Land's End, Cornwall |—a house 
whose sombre, weather-stained granite walls and quaint 
chimney speak of at least three or four long-lived gene- 
rations of owners. To this residence was assigned, by 
common rumour and one of the county histories, the age 
of 250 years. The thatch, in some places, was three and 
four feet thick, and near the west gable it overhung and 
buried up a portion of the chimney. On making a clear- 
ance, to have room for a slate roof, the figures 1457 
appeared very plainly cut into a stone, ‘The stone will 
remain, and the figures be re-cut.” 

The above cutting is probably worthy of pre- 
servation in “ N. & Q.” as recording the exist- 
ence of one of the most ancient farmhouses in the 
country. EK. H. W. D. 

Greenwich. 

PorvuLaR Sayines.—Let me record forthe benefit 
of future inquirers the source, or at all events the 
early use of, the following phrases: “ To reckon 
without your host”; “To fall between two 
stools ”; and “Tf the skies fall, we shall catch 
larks.” ‘They will be found in Rabelais’ Gar- 
gantua, and are thus expressed: “ comptoit sans 
son hoste”’; “ s’assey oit entre deux selles le cul 
a terre”; and “si les nues tomboient, espéroit 
prendre les alouettes.” H. F'isuwick. 


Servants’ Wages 1n 1724.—The following is 
an extract from the will of the Rev. Dr. William 
Hartwell, who lived in state and splendour as 
rector of the rich rectory of Stanhope in Durham, 
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of which he was incumbent in George the First's 
days :— 

“Item, I leave to Thomas Moses, my servant, six 
pounds ; to John Emmerson, my other servant, three 
pounds ; to Sarah, my maid, fifty sbillings—being toeach 
@ year’s wages, 

Note, that the doctor does not appeer to know 
that Sarah had a surname; she is simply ‘Sarah, 
my maid,’ The will bears date the Sth of March, 
1724. A. J. M. 


Queries. 


sett Tavern, Krxna@ Srreet, WESTMINSTER. 
‘Can any one inform me whether the house in 
which the October Club, so celebrated in the 
latter years of Queen Anne, held their meetings, 
is still in existence ? It stood, I believe, in King 
Street, Westminster, and there are two very old 
projecting houses on the right-hand side near the 
St. George Street end—the one a coffee-house, 
the other a small news agency, which I fancy to 
have heard mentioned as the identical place. 

C. G. Cotteron Kenntie. 


BripGewaTer.—The tactics of the electors of 
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‘this town have not changed or cheapened much | 


during the last century. 

“ All this trouble and vexation and expense flows from 
a set of low worthless fellows who, finding they shall not 
be bribed without opposition, have prevailed on Lord 
Egmont to lend his name, to whom they will give one 
vote that they may sell the other . . . spent these 
three days in the infamous and disagreeable compliance 
with the low habits of venal wretches . . the elec- 
tion cost me 3,400/."—Doddingtun's Diary, August 1753, 
1754, 

The venality which disgusted Bubb must have 
been stupendous. In Hogarth’s series of The Elec- 
tion, Bubb Doddington is the member who is 
being chaired. Did the series refer to a Bridge- 
water or Weymouth election, for both of which 
places B. D. returned the two members ? 

J. Wikis, B.C.L. 


Enetiso Exeravers. — Although I have not 
been fortunate as regards a query of mine respect- 
ing some living English engravers (ante, 4" S, iv. 
157), I venture to ask a similar question, and 
should feel greatly obliged for any reply. 

1, Biographical and other notes relating to M. J. 
Danforth, an engraver, and his works. 


2. The same, relating to H. Dawe, “ a stipple 


engraver, who died, I am told, about twenty years 
ago at Brighton. He is chiefly remembered as 
the engraver of a portrait of the Queen, when 
Princess Victoria, seated in the royal pew, St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor.” For this note I am 
indebted to a well-known English art-critic. 

3. The same of H. Gillbank, of whom I find 
mention made in the illustrated catalogue of the 
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Essingh collection (put up for sale at Cologne, 
September, 1865), in this way : — 

“34, Hersilia. ‘The battle of the Romans and Sabines. 
(After a picture of Singleton.) Beautiful large aqua- 


| tinta engraving by an almost unknown English artist, 


1802. Obl. imp. folio. 

“35. Coriolanus. Beautiful, large aquatinta engraving 
after Singleton and pendant to the former. Obl. imp. 
folio.” — Jilustrirter Catalog der Kunst.-Sammlungen des 

- « Herrn Anton Joseph Essingh, Cologne, 1865, 
p.6; and priced catalogue, p.1., where the two toge- 
ther are mentioned as being sold for 1/. 4s. 6d. 

Tiermann Krnpr. 

Germany. 

“Tus Forest Scnoor Macazine.”—A school 
magazine, called The Forest School Magazine, 
Walthamstow, was published about 1866-1867. 
Who was the editor of this periodical, where 
was it printed and published, and is it still in 
existence ? R. Ineuts. 


Henry II.—Can any one give me information 
concerning the statement that Ilenry II. used to 
bury women up to their waist and then set bull- 
dogs at them? Iwas told this the other day as a 
fact known to students of history, and I should be 
glad to learn on what authority it rests, and where 
the statement is to be found. LuUMEN. 


Hotep-Stonek at Asvury, WILTSHIRE. — 
Stukeley, in describing the stone-circles at Abury, 
says: 

“Exactly in the southern end of the Temple [? line] 
which connects the two centres of these temples, is an odd 
stone standing, not of great bulk. It has a hole wrought 
in it, and was probably designed to fasten the victim in 
order for slaying it. This I call the ring stone.”—Quoted 
in Duke’s Druidical Temples of Wiltshire, p- 62. 

Can this monolith still be identified ? or has it 
been destroyed along with other stones of the same 
group? Perhaps some resident in the neighbour- 
hood or recent visitor will be able to inform me. 

i ae Ws a 


Grecnwich. 


“ Leat-Car.”—In an eighteenth century docu- 
ment now before me, I tind James Macmanus 
designated as the “leal-car” of Bellisle Castle, 
co. Fermanagh. What is the meaning of the 
term “ leal-car”’ thus applied, and is it so used to 
express ownership? Is “car” an abbreviation of 
the Saxon “ carle ” ? CHARLES SOTHERAN. 

81, Derby Street, Hulme, Manchester, 


Leo trk Srxtn’s PRopHecy on THE FAL. oF 
ConsTANTINOPLE.— Can any of your readers ex- 
plain the following passage from the above, in 
which the restoration of the Greek Empire is pre- 
dicted ? 

"Eon wddw yap bowep ob3’ aptauesn, 
“Ews Ocov Sdurvdos Spbels cE Ew 

Xeipds pueions Saxridovs wAfoe Sve, 
Alxuas péporras, abpas &s é« Kauwov 
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Als tov warpq@ov exdichooves udpov. 
“Hiovor 3 aifis xixAw0ey Ta od TéKva 
Evdelas, dowep ex kixdAov mpds Td KévTpor, 
"ED ofs Siwators ex BiBdor Thy Slenr. 
G. A. Scurumrr. 
Whitby. 


Marriice Licenses.— Can any as 


zive me a list of the offices where marriage licenses 
are to be inspected? I am well acquainted with 
those in London, York, and Chester; but there 


are of course many more, and I suppose that | 


each diocese has one of its own. For example, I 
assume a marriage to have taken place in the 
diocese of Winchester: where am I to search for 
the license bond when I fail to find it in the 
registry of the Archbishop of Canterbury ? 

G. W. M. 


Mepats.— Mr. Pinkerton’s obiiging reply 
(4" S. iv. 441) to M. D.’s inquiry about the Gor- 
magon medal emboldens me to ask him to give 
me any information he can about the following 
medals :—1. Obv, “SENSORIVM . ANNO. PRIMO. 
GEORGII. 1715,” around a full-faced sun with 
rays. Rev. Two female figures—one draped with 
a scroll in front of her, inscribed “‘ SUADERE;” 
the other semi-nude—a sun in her right hand, 
a palm branch in her left, her left foot resting 
upona globe. Size 10,—2. Odv. “ CAROLVS . SACK- 
VILLE. MAGISTER. F. L.” His bust; ex. NATTER, 
1731. Rev. “ aw. ontcIne.” A nude figure (the 
genius of secrecy?), left arm resting upon the 
column supporting the cornucopia; the plumb- 
rule, level, square, and otheremblems of masonry 
at his feet. Size 15.—3. Obv. “ ovr. Food. 18. S8E- 
DITION ;” above, a female winged griffin, with the 
head of a fury, the tail of a dragon, carrying a 
flag bearing the royal crown, a cap of liberty on 
point of the staff; at bottom a scroll inscribed 
“Faction.” Rev. “NOURISHED TO TORMENT”; 
above,rays over a marsh ; asnake winding through 
it. “ Jvty-14, 1791.” inex. Size 10. 

BE FAst. 


Mortimer Pepicrer.—Julian Mortimer, 1347; 
IIugh Mortimer, about 1330; Valentine Mor- 
timer, 1337; William Mortimer, 1874; Henry 
Mortimer, 1340-50; Katherine Mortimer and her 
daughters, 1414; heir of John Mortimer, 1415. 
The above from the Rolls. Lucy Clifford mar- 
ried Bartholomew de Mortimer, eleventh century ; 
Margaret Montacute married Sir John Mortimer ; 
and Isabel Howard married Sir Robert Mortimer, 
both not far from 1500. 

Who were these Mortimers, and what (if any) 
was their connection with the Mortimers of Wig- 
more, Earls of March? Was Katherine the wife 
of Edmund Mortimer of Wigmore, and daughter 
of Owen Glyndwr? Did Edmund leave any 
issue ? 


Did his brother John marry or leave 


| issue ? 


Did his nephew Roger (brother of the 
last earl) marry or leave issue ? 

Any information on these points will be grate- 
fully received by HERMENTRUDE. 


Ruemms Testament oF 1582, anp SPANISH 


| ARMADA. — 


“Ces notes et leur tendance véritable ont été carac- 
térisées avec beaucoup de justesse dans un journal écrit 
de nos jours par des catholiques anglais. * Les notes du 
N. T. avaient incontestablement pour l'objet de préparer 
Vopinion publique & l’invasion projetée par Philippe II 
au moment oi ce prince armait dans son dessein son 
invincible Armada.’ ”— Notice sur la Bible de Douai et 
N. Test. de Reims, 1841. 

The above passage is quoted in the catalogue 
of Dr. Todd's library, p. 20, which was sold by 
auction last month. I should be glad to get some 
information about this French Notice, and the 
Anglo-Catholic journal referred to. I do not re- 
member that Lewis or Dr. Cotton have observed 
the connection between the Rheims Testament 
and the Armada, but I haye not their works 
within reach at present. Q. Q. 

Carpinat Ricnetrev.—Where shall I find an 
account of the appearance of Cardinal Richelieu 
before Anne of Austria and her maids dressed as 
a clown ?, A READER. 

Dublin. 

Setpen’s TREATISES on “ TyYTHES AND 
“ TittEs or Honovr.”—The first edition of Sel- 
den’s Treatise on Tythes was printed in small 
quarto, London, 1618, and according to a note in 
the handwriting of the late Mr. Donaldson Selby 
of Cheswick, Northumberland, was “suppressed 
by the Court of High Commission in 1619,” and 
the author “ prohibited from writing any defence 
in answer to Dr. Montague and others who as- 
sailed him.” 

Are there any omissions of passages in the 
original text in the subsequent editions, or any 
modification to remove the objections of Selden’s 


” 


| opponents? The copy of the editio princeps be- 


fore me was purchased at the sale of Mr. Donald- 
son Selby’s library. It is in fine condition, and 
the former owner considered it as of uncommon 
occurrence, 

The second edition of Selden’s invaluable Titles 
of Honour was published in 1631, and in it will 
be found a charter by William the Lion to Mor- 
gund, the son of Gillocher, of the earldom of 
Mar, printed from the original parchment then 
amongst the records in the Tower. It is referred 
to in a document still in existence, printed by 
Palgrave in his collections relative to Scotland— 
a valuable work published by authority of the 
Record Commission, where Donald, or Dovenald, 
thé descendant of Morgund in the reign of Ed- 
ward 1., is mentioned in a roll of the earls as 
having it in his possession. 

The first edition of Selden’s Titles of Ilonour 
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cannot be found in the library of the Faculty of 
Advocates. I am anxious to learn if William’s 
charter was then printed. The charter is his- 
torically important, as it shows that the Scotish 
“ Lion ” was in his “New Forest in 1171, with his 
army and counsellors,’ waiting doubtless for a 
suitable opportunity of passing into England to 
redeem his pledge to the ungrateful son of 
Henry II. of assisting him in his contemplated 
rebellion. The writ sets forth that the investiture 
of the earldom took place at Hyndhop-Burneuthe. 
The first place cannot now be traced, but the 
second still remains, and is given to a fishing 
village a few miles from Berwick-on-Tweed. 
J. M. 

Soutnworta Portraits. —Can any of your 
readers inform me if there is a portrait in exist- 
ence of John Southworth, a priest of the church 
of Rome, who was executed at Tyburn, June 28, 
1655. He is mentioned in Dodd’s Catholic Church 
History, and is said to have been the last person 
who was executed for religion in this country ? 
Or, of Sir John Southworth of Samlesbury Hall, 
Lancashire, Knt., a noted recusant in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, who was placed for some time 
in the care of the Bishop of London, and after- 
wards in that of his (Sir John’s) kinsman, Dr. 
Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's. 

James Croston. 

The Grove, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 

James Whitetry.—Can any one refer me to 
an engraved portrait of James Whiteley, the pro- 
prietor and manager of an extensive Midland 
theatrical circuit in the last century? . He died 
at Wolverhampton in 1781, and is among those 
whose memories should be kept green, at least by 
the followers of his art. He is described as being 
“a warm advocate for his company, whose cha- 
racter is justified by the fact that he bequeathed 
his veteran performers to his successors, with a 
weekly salary entailed on them for life.”—R. W. 
Procter’s Manchester in Holiday Dress, 1866, p. 28.) 

C. W. Surron. 


Queries with Answers. 


Two Lorat Nostewen.—Lord Clarendon, in 
his History of the Rebellion (book vi. p- 25 vol. ii. 
folio ed.) tells an amusing story of two noble- 
men, of whom Charles I. tried to borrow money. 
The second is so clearly defined, that there is no 
mistaking him. Who was the first? F. H. 

[The “two great men who lived near Nottingham,” 
were Robert Pierrepont of Holme Pierrepont, co. Not- 
tingham, created Baron Pierrepont and Viscount Newark, 
June 29, 1627, and Earl of Kingston, July 25, 1628. His 
lordship bore so high a character for his loyalty, hos- 
pitality, and liberality, that he was usually styled by 
the common people “the good Earl of Kingston.” Whilst 
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engaged in the service of Charles I. he was killed in an 
open boat near Hull on July 30, 1643.—The other “ great 
man” was Sir Francis Leke, created Baron Deincourt 
of Sutton, co. Derby, Oct. 26, 1624, and Earl of Scarsdale, 
Nov. 11, 1645. lis lordship took an active part during 
the civil war in the royal cause, under whose banner two 
of his sons laid down their lives. His lordship was so 
affected by the cruel murder of Charles I, that he clothed 
himself in sackcloth, and causing his grave to be dug 
some years before his death, laid himself therein every 
Friday, exercising himself therein in divine meditation 
and prayer. He died in 1655.) 

Dr. Wartoy.—Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
kindly give me information respecting the writer 
of Deathbed Scenes, by Dr. Warton, Murray, 1830 ? 
Is the author’s name on the title-page a nom de 


| plume or his general patronymic ? 


| versations, by the late Dr. John 


| Oxford, where he graduated—M.A. 1793, 


S. R. Townsnenp Mayer, F.R.S.L. 

25, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

[The author of Death-Bed Scenes and Pastoral Con- 
Warton, was the Rev. 
William Wood, B.D., formerly a student of Christ Church, 
B.D, 1801. 
Being domestic chaplain to Biskop Randolph, he was 
presented by that prelate to the rectory and vicarage of 
Fulham in 1811. In 1830 Archbishop Howley, who had 
appreciated his merits when at Fulham, gave him the 
rectory of Coulsdon in Surrey, and in 1834 a prebendal stall 
at Canterbury. Mr. Wood resigned the vicarage of Ful- 
ham in 1834, but retained the sinecure rectory until his 
death on April 11, 1841. Tle was buried at Fulham on 
the 16th of the same month. The fifth edition of Death- 
Bed Scenes, 1841, 4 vols, &vo, edited by his sons, contains 
a memoir of him. ] 

Maena Carta, etc., or Henry ITT. — Can 
you inform me where I can find a translation of 
the Magna Charta and Charta de Foresta of 
Henry III., both of which I believe are dated the 
11th of February, in the ninth year of his reign 
fa.p, 1224-5] ? ENQUIRER. 

Burton-on Trent. 

[An English translation of the Third Great Charter of 
King Henry III. granted a.p. 1224-5, in the ninth year 
of his reign, as well as of the First Forest Charter of Henry 
IIl., granted Nov. 6, 1217, in the second year of his 
reign, with some account of the Second, dated Westmin- 
ster, Feb. 11, 1224-5, will be found in Richard Thomson's 
Historical Essay on the Magna Charta of King John, 
Lond. 1829, pp. 131, 329, 437. 

Apostotic Cursers.—Can you furnish me with 
the date of an article or letter, said to have 
appeared in The Times about five or six years 
ago, in which mention is made of these function- 
aries? What are their duties? They do not 
appear in the list of officials of the Roman Council 
as published. E. K 

[An English translation of the Major Excommunica- 
tion of Pius IX, “ inflicted on the invaders and usurpers 
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of some of our provinces,” appeared in The Times of 
April 6, 1860, which is there signed by “ Aloys Serafino, 
apostolical curser, and Philippus Ossani, magister curser.” 
The correct meaning of the titles of these two officers 
gave rise to an amusing discussion between Sir Georg: 
Bowyer and a correspondent signing himself “ Precurser,” 
See The Times of April7, 9, 10, 11, 1860. | 


Replies. 
GAINSBOROUGIVS “BLUE BOY.” 
(4 S, iii. 576; iv. 23, 41, 81, 204, 257.) 

It was fully expected before this time to have 
seen in your columns a reply from Mr. TomLry- 
SON, or some other believer in the *‘ undoubted 
originality’ and superior merits of the West- 
minster ‘ Blue Boy,” in answer to my last com- 
munication on the subject which appeared in 
“N. &Q.” (p. 237), but none has as yet appeared. 
This looks as if great, if not insurmountable diffi- 
culty, had been experienced in obtaining the in- 
formation necessary to prove the Westminster 
case, or to attack successfully the case made out 
on behalf of the other blue-clad boy. 

In the absence of such a reply, and provided 
that your space will admit, perhaps the following 
particulars of the “Blue Boy” question as it 
stands at present may be interesting to your 
readers. 

It will be in their recollection that it has been 
previously shown in “N. & Q.,” (1) that the 
history of the Westminster “ Blue Boy,” which 
purports to emanate from the records of the 
Grosvenor gallery through different authors, is 
erroneous as regards Hoppner, the man from 
whom the picture was said to be purchased, 
although it is likely to be correct with reference 
to the purchase of a “ Blue Boy” by the first 
Earl Grosvenor; (2) that its known or public 
history commenced at an auction-room sale in 
Ryder’s Court, Leicester Square; (3) that if 
bought some time after this sale by the first Earl 
Grosvenor, who died Aug. 5, 1802, it could not 
= be the original “ Blue Boy,” which was 

nown to be in Mr. Hoppner’s possession in 1806, 
if not also in 1808, but must be another one; (4) 
that if both the “ Blue Boys” were painted by 
Gainsborough, then the least known one is the 
finest work of art ; and (5) that if one of them be a 
replica of the other, then it was most probable 
that the Westmiaster “ Blue Boy” would be the 
replica. : 

The information since received, and the search- 
ing examinations which the least known “ blue 
clad” has undergone, materially strengthen these 
deductions, if not entirely confirm them. 

History.—Uaving in a previous number shown 
that the Hoppner portion of the so-called history 
of the Westminster “ Blue Boy” was erroneous, it 
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will now be shown that the Nesbitt part thereof 
(see 4™ S. iii. 576) is also wrong. Indeed it ap- 
years that the Westminster history of the picture 
is acompound of a grain of truth and a bushel of 
error: the truth being the names of Messrs, 
Nesbitt and Hoppner, who necessarily possessed 
the original “Blue Boy,” and the error being 
another picture altogether. According to this 
history, “at Mr. Buttall’s death the ‘ Blue Boy’ 
was purchased by Mr. Nesbitt”; but so far there 
appears no reason to think that Mr. Buttall ever 
did possess the original “ Blue Boy.” On the 
contrary, there is proof that it belonged at an 
early period of its lifetime to Ge orge Prince of 
Wales. 

In Thornbury’s Life of Turner an interesting 
anecdote is told how, and from whom, Mr. Nes- 
bitt obtained the “ Blue Boy”: — 

“ Many years ago,” says the narrator, “ there resided 
at Heston a Mr. Nesbitt, a person of substance in his 
younger days, and a companion of George Prince of Wales. 
He once possessed Gainsborough’s ‘ Blue Boy,’ and in the 
following way. He was dining with the Prince: ‘ Nes- 
bitt,’ said the Prince, ‘ that picture shall be yours.’ At 
first he thought the Prince was joking; but finding he 
was decidedly serious, Nesbitt, who was a beau of the 
first water, made all suitable acknowledgments for his 
R. H.’s generosity, and next morning the ‘ Blue Boy’ 
arrived; followed in due time by a bill of 3002, which he 
had the satisfaction of paying. J heard Mr. Nesbitt, 
many years ago, tell the story at my father's table.” 


This anecdote forms a portion of an able essay 
on art and artists contributed by that amateur 
artist, the Rey. J. 8S. Trimmer, Vicar of Marston- 
on- Dove, in Derbyshire, and a descendant of Gains- 
borough’s bosom friend Sir Joshua Kirby. To the 
reverend gentleman we are indebted for several 
instructive letters bearing on the anecdote, and 
also on the difficulty of copying Gainsborough’s 
works: for usually, he says, such copies ars de- 
fective in figures or in the landscapes, or in both, 
as appears to be the case between the two “ Blue 
Boys,” with the usual defects observable in the 
Westminster picture. He also mentions his own 
youthful devotion to art, and especially to all that 
concerned, or was said about, the family hero 
Gainsborough. At the stage of life when youths 
store up for life-long remembrance matters in 
which they take a deep interest, the reverend 
gentleman heard his father’s guest tell the story 
at Heston Vicarage, where it became a family 
anecdote as communicated to Mr. Thornbury for 
publication. Perhaps in losing Mr. Trimmer, the 
fine arts lost a devotee who might have become a 
bright and a shining star. 

Further research to discover who Mr. Nesbitt 
was, has shown that he belonged to the Lismore 
family of Nesbitts; that he was the John Nesbitt, 
Esq., M.P., who for about twenty years repre- 
sented in Parliament either Winchelsea, Gatton, 
or Bodmin; that he inherited the property and 
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fine old paintings of his uncle, Arnold Nesbitt, 


M.P. for Cricklade, who died in 1774; that his 
brother Arnold was chaplain to the Prince Re- 
gent; that the Prince and John Nesbitt were 
“on the best of terms”; and that Mr. Nesbitt 
lived at Heston from about 1815 to 1820. 

As regards this new phase in the history of the 

“ Blue Boy,” namely, its having formerly belonged 
to the then Prince of Wales, there is not only the 
direct testimony of Mr. Nesbitt, but also the fol- 
lowing corroborative considerations: (1) That the 
=o was a patron of the great painter when 
iving, and after his death, we are told by the 
Rev. Mr. Trimmer that he sent for and con- 
doled with his widow on the loss of her talented 
husband ; (2) That it was about the hanging of 
the portraits of the Princess Royal, and the Prin- 
cesses Augusta and Elizabeth, painted on commis- 
sion for the prince, that Gainsborough quarrelled 
with the R.A.s and exhibited no more pictures at 
the Royal Academy; (3) That if Master Buttall 
was the painter’s subject cr model, he would be 
paid the usual fee, so that it is extremely im- 
probable that either he or his father ever be- 
came the owner of the finished picture, which 
owed all its celebrity and value to the extraor- 
dinary skill of the painter; (4) That a picture 
rendered doubly famous by artistic skill and a 
professional dispute was very likely to attract the 
notice of the painter's royal patron, and be pur- 
chased for his gallery, where its fame would be 
extended, as it was extended, amongst the highest 
of the land; (5) That it may be owing to the 
“ Blue Boy ” having been in a royal gallery, that 
no trace of its public exhibition has yet been found 
by the writer during the end of the last century 
or the beginning of this one; and (6) that the 
first authentic records of the “Blue Boy” yet 
met with since it left the artist’s studio are, a 
description of it when in Mr. Nesbitt’s collection 
of paintings, and a brief editorial reference to it 
in The Times. 

Through the courtesy and urbanity of the pre- 
sent head of the Lismore family, Alexander Nes- 
bitt, Esquire, T.C., we are enabled to quote the 
following admirable description of the original 
“ Blue Boy” from a catalogue of his great-uncle’s 
choice paintings, and which speaks for itself :— 

“ No. 63. Gainsborough.—A whole-length Figure, with 
a fine Landscape in the Back-Ground. This most incom- 
parable performance ranks this very celebrated Master 
among the First Class of Painters, Ancient and Modern. 
It has the Grace and Elegance of Van Dyck in the 
Figure, with a Countenance as forcibly expressed and as 
rich as Murillo, with the Management of a Titian. It is 
a Picture which cannot be too highly spoken of or too 
much admired.” 


This graphic description of a picture about 
which Yhe Times asks, “Where a superior to 
Gainsborough in a fancied portrait ?” becomes of 


obvious importance as a standard whereby to com- | 


are the leading features of the two claimants to 

e that picture. Glowing as is this early descrip- 
tion, it is nevertheless as applicable to the least- 
known “ Blue Boy” now—* barring,” perhaps, 
some slight * foot-prints” of time and dried 
varnish—as it was to the picture in Mr. Nesbitt’s 
collection at the beginning of this century. A 
stril:ing proof of this is furnished by a recently- 
written, but brief outline of the least known 
“ blue-clad” boy by Richard James Lane, Esq., 
R.A.E., the great-nephew of Gainsborough, an 
acknowledged authouity on his works, and an 
artist highly spoken of by Allan Cunningham as 
one “in whom much of his great uncle's spirit 
survives.” In the same spirit, it may be added, 
that his daughter, Miss Lane, seems to inherit 
not a little of Gainsborough’s artistic skill, as an 
inspection of her art-productions will show.* Mr. 
Lane writes :— 

“ Thave carefully examined the picture, The figure i« 
more elegant than the Grosvenor picture—the characte: 
of the face far more pleasing—the minutest touches of th: 
subordinate parts palpably Gainsboro’s. The compara- 
tive smoothness of the painting of the face might suggest 
the hand of Dupont, his nephew, who worked for him, 
but would not interfere with the integrity of the work as 
Gaiusborough’s,” 

Now, when Mr. Lane wrote, he had no know- 
ledge of the early artistic description of the 
“ Blue Boy ” written upwards of sixty years pre- 
viously, neither did he contemplate writing an 
artistic character of the least known “ blue-clad’ 
which he could so well do, but simply to convey 
to the writer (whom he had not even seen) his 
opinion of the integrity of the picture as Gains- 
borough's. 

But notwithstanding the disadvantage to Mr. 
Lane of comparing his inartistic touches with 
the early artistic pen-and-ink portrait, there is 
found in both of them the same reference to ele- 
gance of figure and attractiveness of face. May 
it not, then, be fairly beld that this very remark- 
able community of ideas and expressions arises 
from their reference to the same picture, but at 
widely different periods of its lifetime ? 

In that able work, A Century of Painters, 
by Richard Redgrave, Esq., R.A.E., and his 
brother Samuel Redgrave, Esq., it is fully, 
clearly, and convincingly argued that the light, 
touchy, sketchy, off-hand style so often attributed 
to Gainsborough had little or no foundation to 
rest upon. On the contrary, it is shown by ex- 
amples and contrasts that he could and did paint 
carefully and durably, of which the face and 
figure of the least known “ blue-clad”” may be 
cited as other examples. 

In Sir Joshua Reynolds's tribute to Gains- 
borough, another characteristic is mentioned, 
namelv. “the eager desire Gainsborough always 
expressed that his pictures should be seen near, 
as well as at a distance ”’—a criterion which is 
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applicable to the least known “Blue Boy.” To 
non-professionals, at least, it certainly appears that 
the nearer the observer and the picture are to an 
ordinary conversational distance apart, on the 
same, or nearly the same level, the more life-like 
appears the face and figure ‘of the handsome, 
dark-eyed, fresh- coloured, “blue-clad” youth. 
The “talented author of Modern Painters, John 
Ruskin, M.A., contends that Gainsborough is the 
finest colourist of the English school ; ‘that his 
power of colour is capable “of taking rank beside 
that of Rubens; that his forms are all grand, 
simple, and English, and that he never lost sight 
of a picture asa whole. Now, it would require 
« Ruskin to do justice to the power of colouring 
in the face and figure of the least known “ blue- 
clad,” but this much may be said, that, as a 
whole, the picture is a fine illustration of Mr. 
Iuskin’s conclusions. J.S. 
( To be continued.) 


THE DUNMOW FLITCH. 
(4 S. iv. 194, 262.) 

The institution of this old custom is attributed 
to Sir Reginald Fitzwalter in the 13th century, 
who, in a rustic garb and with his bride, appeared 
before the prior of the convent of Dunmow and 
received a flitch of bacon as a reward for his 
constancy.* The second claim on record was 
made in the 7th of Edward IV., and the flitch be- 
stowed on Steven Samuel and his wife (of Little 
Easton, Essex, on our Lady-day in Lent, 
before Roger Bulcott, then prior), and the third 
in that of Henry VIII. In these three records 
there is no mention of the lady, and she does not 
seem to have been sworn.t There is a reference 
to the custom in Piers Plowman :— 

“Many a couple, since the pestilence, have plighted 
themselves together, and the fruit they bring forth are 


sworn | 


Dunmow, unless the devil help, to follow after the flitch, 
they never obtain it, and unless they are perjured they 
lose the bacon.” 

A few years later Chaucer alludes to it in his 
Wife of Bath:— 

“ The bacon was not fit for my trow 
At Essex in Dunmow.” 

Before the revival of the custom in 1855, the 
last delivery of the flitch occurred on the 20th of 
June, 1751. David Ogborne painted a very accu- 
rate picture of this on the spot, which is now in 
the possession of Captain Lucas, of Hatfield Peve- 
ril. From this the well-known prints were taken. 

Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, in the preface to his 
tale The Flitch of Bacon, says that a custom al- 
most precisely similar to that of Dunmow existed 
at Whichenoure, in Staffordshire. Pennant, who 
visited W hichenoure House in 1780, states that it 
was “remarkable for the painted wooden bacon 
flitch, still hung up over the hall chimney, in 
memory of the singular tenure by which Sir P Philip 
de Somervile, in the time of Edward IIL, held the 
manor.’ The oath ran as follows :— 

“ Hear ye, Sir Philip de Somervile, lord of Whichenoure, 
maintainer and giver of this bacon, that I, A., syth I 
wedded B., my wife, and syth I had her in my keeping 
and at wylle, by a yere and a di aye after our marryage, I 
would not have changed for none other, fare ne fowler, 
richer ne powrer, ne for none other descended of gretter 
lynage, sleeping ne waking at noo time; and if the said 
B. were sole and I sole, I would take her to be my wyfe 
before all the wymen ‘of the worlde, of what condytions 
soever they be, good or evyle, as helpe me God, and his 
seyntys, and this flesh and all fleshes.” 


If the claimant were a villeyn, corn and cheese 


| were given him in addition to ‘the flitch, and a 
| horse was likewise provided to take him out of the 


foul words, jealousy without happiness, and quarrelling; | 


in bed they have no children but strife, and if they go to 








The first record of the ceremony is in 1445, and in 
he chartulary of the priory in the Cottonian MSS. :— 

“ Memorandum.—That one, Richard Wri; ght, of Bad- 
bourge, near the city of Norwich, in the county of Nor- 
folk, yeoman, came and required the Bacon of Dunmow, 
on the 27th day of April, in the 23rd year of the reign of 
King Henry V., and according to the form of the charter, 
was sworn before John Cannon, prior of this place, and 
the convent, and many other neighbours, and there was 
delivered to him, the said Richard, one flitch of bacon.” 

+ In the first of these three records a flitch of bacon is 
mentioned as the reward, but in the last two (1468 and 
1510) it isa gammon. The oath administered to Thomas 
Shakeshaft and Ann his wife, in 1751, runs :— 

“ A whole gammon of bacon you shall receive, 

And bear it hence with love and good leave ; 

lor this is our custom at Dunmow well known ; 

Though the pleasure be ours the bacon’s your own.” 
It made all the difference whether they received a gam- 
mon (gamba, a leg) or a flitch (Saxon, flicce; Danish, 
Jlekke, to cleave or slit), the side of a hog. 


limits of the manor, all the free tenants thereof 
conducting him on his way with “trompets, 
tabourets, and other manoir of mynstralcie.” 
Pennant observes that it has “remained untouched 
from the first century of its institution to the pre- 
sent.” The custom of the flitch has been prac- 

tised in France and Germany. At one abbey the 
custom was observed for 600 years; and Dr. bell 
states that at the abbey of Wier hung a flitch of 


| bacon with the following lines :— 


“Ts there te be found a married man 
That in verity declare can 
That his marriage him doth not rue, 
That he has no fear of his wife for a shrew, 
Iie may this bacon for himself down hew.’ 
Joun Pracot, Jun. 


JAMES BISSETT, 

(4" §, iii. 32, 206.) 
I knew James Bissett well, as I have great 
reason to remember him. My father bou; ght me 


a poem by him called the “Orphan Boy,” now 
above seventy years ago. I have the fifteenth edi- 


| tion before me ; it contains one hundred and sixty 
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lines. 
my memory, and can now repeat it although in 
my eighty-first year. I have the greatest reason 
also to remember it, as, by repeating it to rela- 
tions and friends, I obtained sixteen spade-ace 
guineas, and with this amount paid for the only 
boarding-school education I had at a Mr. Magnis’, 
Barr, near Walsall, now I think a nunnery. 
Nearly sixty years ago I called on Mr. Bissett, 
who had then removed to Leamington, near War- 
wick, where he had a public exhibition-room of 
aintings, antiquities, coins, medals, &c. He then 
ad a protégée of the name of Ann Hathaway, 
said to Be a descendant of Shakespeare, and cer- 
tainly there was a great likeness to his portraits. 
It was a favour to obtain a kiss, but if this was 


I,then being very fond of it retained it in 


granted it was expected that you gave her a | 


shilling. I was one of the (then as I thought) 
happy ones, and went away rejoicing. (Qy. Can 
any of your numerous correspondents say if the 
said Ann Hathaway is still living?) 1 would 
here remark that about three years ago, when on 
a visit to Atherstone, Warwickshire, near Mr. 


of myself; his name was Fletcher Norton, Esq., 
of Elton Manor, near Bottesford, whose ancestor, 
Sir Fletcher Norton, came from Norton Conyers, 
near Ripon, in Yorkshire. The motto is “I have 
fought the good fight.” He was Speaker of the 
House of Commons. I cannot at this moment 
say the exact quarterings of the seal, one of which 
a brother of mine has. This Fletcher Norton 
died about four years ago; I was at the funeral. 
His lady died some two years after; and I do not 
know any other of the name of Norton now living. 
My great-grandfather, grandfather, and mother’s 
name was Norton. One of the family died at 
Croydon about seventy years ago, leaving a large 
property. His name was the same as my own— 
viz. Christopher Norton. This property my grand- 
father, then living at Drayton in the county of 
Stafford, enjoyed, and lived to spend it all. 

Make what use (if any) of these notes and 
queries, abridge or alter at your pleasure, and ex- 


| cuse the liberty taken by an octogenarian. 


Dugdale’s lodge gates, 1 met with a very old | 


man (above eighty), and being anxious to know 
of the inhabitants, &c.,of the neighbourhood, in 
course of conversation I found he was born at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and his name was “ William 
Shakespeare’; he wasthen living atGrendon, and 
had for a long time been working on the roads. I 
could get nothing from him as to his early life: 
he left with his mother when very young. As in 
the case of Ann Hathaway, I really thought the 
likeness was very like the Shakespeare profile. 
(Qy. Is he living?) Perhaps Sir George Chet- 


| brought forward one in Dodsley’s Old Plays, v. 
| “Take physic at the spring and at the fall.” 


wynd of Grendon Hall might be able to give some | 


information. 

While on a visit at afarm-house at Baddesley- 
Ensor, I frequently heard the old farmer say to 
the maid and sometimes to the other servants— 
“Come hackle” (or hackele or hackel), “ for bed.” 
I have not met with the word hackle in “ N. & Q.” 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” say where it may 
be found? On a barber's sign as I passed I read 
this curious request—‘ Come to the poll and 
assist, &c.” The name I forget. 

Where can I find this quotation >— 

“Why does these fleas torment me so ? 
I never did them wrong ; 
I'll catch them with my forefinger, 
And crack them with my thumb.” 


In “N. & Q.” (4™ S. iii, 342) I find some 
notes of the Norton motto, “God us ayde,” “The 
fate of the Nortons,” &c.; and a Mr. SrepHEn 
Jackson of the Flatts, Malham Moor, Craven, says, 
“some years ago another family of the same 
name was resident in or near Nottingham or 
Northampton (I forget which), and whose arms 
and motto were the same.” This is a mistake. 
The Norton he alludes to was a distant relation 


CHRISTOPHER Norton WRIGHT. 
50, Addison Street, Nottingham. 


“FALL” FOR “ AUTUMN,” 
(3"@ 8. vii. 179.) 

Let me add to the passages which Sr. T. has 
99 
Dr. 
Johnson quotes one from Dryden's Juvenal — 

“ What crowds of patients the town-doctor kills, 

Or how last fuil he raised the weekly bills.” 

I have not been able to find any more passages, 
and as it is not in Nares’s Glossary nor in the 
short indices which Gifford and Dyce have added 
to their editions of our dramatists, and as it pro- 
bably would have been so had it occurred more 
frequently, it must be a somewhat rare word, 
though there is no doubt from these instances 
that it is one of the many old English words 
which were taken out to America, and there more 
fondly retained than in the mother country, and 
which have of late years been called Americanisms, 
simply from the strange ignorance which compilers 
of dictionaries in this country have shown of our 


| old dramatists and old writers generally. 


It seems curious if more instances will not be 


| found, for there is no reason why fall should not 


be used as much as spring, and it is, I believe, 
like many of our old English words, still in cur- 
rency among the peasantry. 

In Shakspere (teste Mrs. Cowden Clarke) we 
have it only in the full form, “ fail of the leaf,” in 
Rich. II. Act IL. Se. 4, but there it is in exact 
opposition to spring, and should perhaps be 
pointed — 

“ He that hath suffer'd this disorder’d spring, 
Hath now himself met with the fall, of leaf”: 
spring being in full the spring of the leaf. 
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Though not very fond of conjecture (which, I 
think, as often—if not oftener—mars as mends), 
I should be inclined to alter that somewhat funny 
(though noticed only by the Collier MS.) passage 
in The Tempest of Shakspere — 

“ Spring come to you at the farthest, 
In the very end of harvest,” 
into — 
“ Fall come to you at the farthest, 
In the very end of harvest.” 

This would make admirable sense—“ May you 
get all your crops in before any bad weather of 
autumn.’ The explanation of this would be that 
the printer, or printer’s boy, did not understand 
the word fall (as, though not unused, it seems 
rare), and seeing that some season was wanted, 
and that summer, autumn, or winter would be 
one syllable too much, put in spring on his own 
responsibility ; and as in those days there was no 
revision of the press, a printer could do what he 
liked with an author. 

The Collier MS. reads rain, which is unsatisfac- 

tory (as most of its readings are) for three rea- 
sons: (1) rain is such a very indefinite word ; 
2) I think we want clearly a season; (5) one 
does not quite see how ram would have been 
changed into spring in this passage. There are, to 
be sure, three letters in common. 

After all, the old reading will stand in the 
sense that the winter would be so mild and genial 
that they would have eternal spring and summer. 
We must remember we are in a masque and an 
enchanted country. Erato Hits, 

Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

P.S. I am sorry I did Prof. Gervinus uninten- 
tional injustice in my second letter on “ the Third 
Murderer of Banquo.” He only mentions the 
notion I spoke of to partially condemn it. I fell 
into my mistake from not following Captain 
Cuttle (though quite a disciple of his), and so 
quoted from memory. 


Cares Dippry’s MSS. (4 S. iv. 488.) — 
Being a descendant of Charles Dibdin, and there- 
fore naturally interested in anything which may 
be said concerning him, may I be allowed to 
query Liom. F. as to what he means by saying 
that “his friend, a granddaughter of Mr. Dibdin, 
has in her possession all her grandfather's manu- 
scripts”? Ishould have perfectly understood him 
if he had said that she possessed a collection of his 
autograph letters, for such writings of any man, 
however insignificant, are almost always preserved 
by those to whom they are written; but it is not 
at all likely that 2 man who wrote with great 
rapidity, and for the purpose of earning a liveli- 
hood, should ever think of preserving a second 


copy of what he composed, and the first would of 


course be destroyed by the printers, unless that 
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race of people were very different in those days to 
what they are now. It is true that the lady of 
whom he speaks may possess works of Dibdin’s 
in MSS. which have not yet been given to the 
public. This, however, is a very unlikely and 
unsatisfactory solution of the difficulty. 

Finally, if Liom. F. can without breach of con- 
fidence confide to me, either through the medium 
of “N, & Q.” or privately, the name of the lady 
in question, and the line of her descent from 
Charles Dibdin, he will exceedingly oblige 

Epwarp Rimpavtt Drevin, 

Dovetas snp CrypEspaLe (3" §. xii. 71.)—I 
have a letter dated “Grosvenor Place, March y*® 
11%, 1815,” and signed very distinctly “ Douglas 
and Clydesdale.” Is it the same family ? 

Pp, A, L. 

Date or Entry AnD Frrst PUBLICATION OF 
Works spy Danret Deror (4" 8. iv. 477.)— 
Arruvr Hatt directs attention to the unusual 
period that elapsed between the entry of Moll 
Flanders in the books at Stationers’ Hall, and 
the date I have given as that of its publication. 
He also notices the fact that it was entered in the 
name of Thos. Edlin, “as the proprietor of the 
whole copyright.” 

I cannot account for the difficulty Mr. Harn 
has raised, except on the supposition that he must 
have alighted upon the entry at Stationers’ Hall 
of the third edition, or of a fourth unknown to 
me. The date of entry he gives is January 12, 
1722, which, as he knows, would now be the 
same as 1723, while the first edition is stated by 
me to have been published by W. Chetwood on 
January 27 in the preceding year, and the title- 
page is actually dated 1721. Any earlier edition, 
by Edlin, is therefore out of the question. 

“If I briefly explain how I obtained the dates of 
publication of a great portion of the books and 
pamphlets issued between 1680 and 1736, Defoe’s 
among the rest, Mr. Hart will see that I could 
scarcely fall into error. I left no accessible news- 
paper or journal during that period unexamined, 
and took notes of the advertisements ante, passant, 
and post publication. The announcements would 
frequently be—“ Next week,” “In a few days,” 
“ On Tuesday next,” or “‘ To-morrow will be pub- 
lished,” &e. Then, of the same work, the adver- 
tisement would be “This day is published,” &c., 
followed on succeeding days by “ Yesterday,” 
“On Tuesday last,” or “A few days since was 
published,” &c. : 

Mr. Hatt will find, on reference to The Post 
Boy of January 27, 1722, and to the same and 
other journals of several preceding days, that the 
first edition of Moll Flanders was published when 
and as stated in the Chronological Catalogue of 
Daniel Defoe's Works. If he should wish to see 
the book itself, there is a copy in the British 
Museum (Bib. Gren. 13,539.) 
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As to Mr. Hatr’s suggestion of an arrange- | 
Ne | dance like Hulican. 
I have added a foot-note to p. 315 of The | 


ment among the booksellers, I think he may be 
right, 
Life of Daniel Defoe, stating that “ the trade were so 
chagrined at Taylor having secured the enormous 
profits of Robinson Crusoe to himself, that they 
formed a confederacy to publish future works of 
our author's imaginative genius,” 

The dates of all the other entries of Defoe’s 


works in the books of the Stationers’ Company, | 


— by Mr. Hatt, confirm the accuracy of the 


ates respectively stated by me as those of publi- | 


W. Lee. 


Bett Inscriptions (4™ 8. iv. 478, 520, 573.)— 
With reference to the statement and the innuendo 
of your esteemed correspondent Mr. ELLACOMBE 


cation. 


{p. 573) I am instructed to say, that the volume | 


which I mentioned in your impression of the 
11th ult., and which is still in the possession of 
Messrs. Mears and Stainbank of Whitechapel, con- 
tains fac-similes of all the bell inscriptions copied 
in Mr. John Mears’s book, and also of many a 
not to be found elsewhere. 

Tuomas WALEsBY. 

Golden Square, 

Vutcoan Dancy (4 8, i. 510, 590.) — Some 
time ago I queried the meaning of the words 
* Vulcan dancy,” found in the old lyric “ Hollo, 
my Fancy!” and I now think I can answer 
my own question—for I was not satisfied with 
-your editorial explanation about the “ welkin ”— 
a word, by the by, which has nothing to say to 
a “wheel” or a “circle,” in my opinion. 


The answer, which I think is the true one, | 


comes curiously enough from her Majesty’s castle 


of Balmoral, where, on a late festive occa- | 


sion, some Highland lads and lasses performed 
several dances, among which the report mentions 
the Hulican—a name I never saw before, but one 
eminently calculated to catch the eye of an ety- 
mologist. I think it gives an explanation of the 
above ‘query. Having made one discovery I 
stumbled on another, which, if you have no objec- 
tion, I shall make a “ note” of here. I had in 
fact seen the Hulican before, without knowing it, 
for I now believe it is the “ Ulican” of the Ulican- 
dubh-o, the title of one of the old Igish melodies. 
The Irish etymologists all say that this means 
“ Little Black Cow,” or something of that sort, 
which, I think, is a good old Irish blunder. The 
term signifies “a dancing or choral measure.” 
This could be proved by a little show of ety- 
mology; but the reader will take the Balmoral 
boys’ word for it, the Ulican or Hulican means a 
“dance.” As for the word dubh-o, it has appa- 
rently the same meaning. 


I think I see it in the | 


Moorish dimma, the Berber demke, and the Arab | 


touaf, all meaning “dance,” and represented in 


melody. Ulicandubho was certainly a round 
And here I might astonish 
the Celtic etymologists by stating that the words 
Drimmeen-dubho, the name of another Irish air, 
have the exact meaning of Ulicandubho —a 
“dance” or “choral movement ”—the usual free 
translation of the term being “ Little Black Cow,” 
as before. Strange that they should so jumble 
up this heavy-footed good creature with the light- 
heeled and frolicsome Terpsichore. But so it is. 
I may here add, that the Irish dreim, the Anglo- 
Saxon dryme, and the old French tourim, all mean 
music and dancing measure. 

So much for the “ Vulcan Dancies ” of England, 
Treland, and Scotland ; the same things or nearly 
the same, like a great many other things English, 
Irish, and Scotch which seem to “ stand off in 
differences so mighty.” W. D. 

New York. 

Meanine or “Lun” (2% 8S, x. 287, 336.)— 
The interesting article by Mr. W. H. Husk, 
headed “Three Early Pantomimes” (4 §. iv. 
500), called to my recollection an inquiry made 
in your pages many years ago as to the meaning 
of Lun in the following couplet quoted from 
Churchill’s Rosciad :— 

“On one side Folly sits, by some called Fun, 
And on the other his archpatron Lun.” 
The lines, as the inquirer justly stated, being made 
more obscure by Park's note, which explains that 

“Mr. John Rich, the manager of Covent Garden, 
acquired the name of Lun by his excellent performance 
of Harlequin, in which he remained unrivalled for half a 
century.” 

As this query was not answered (except par- 
tially by myself) it may be as well to note for 
the benefit of future readers of Churchill, as well 
as for all who connect the name of Lun with Rich, 
that 

“ Lun had been the name of the famous man who repre- 
sented Harlequin at Paris ; therefore, whenever Mr. Rich 
appeared as Harlequin, the name of Lun was inserted in 
the bills."—The Mirror, or Actors’ Tablet (published in 
memoirs of Tate Wilkinson, vol. iv.p. 153.) 

CHARLES WYLIF. 


OricIn or THE Word “ AsmonEAN” (45S. iv. 
448,)—T his word was the appellative of the valiant 
family of Mattathias, and signifies, according to 
Eichhorn (Apok. Schrif. 216), great or noble men; 
but at length came into use as a nomen proprium. 
Hence the books which described their noble ac- 
tions were sometimes called by the ancient fathers 
the books of the Asmonans, Josephus calls 
these warriors 'Acauovaiot, h 'Acauovaiwy yeved ; also, 
of "Acauovalov naidiwy %xyovor (Antiq. xii. 6,1, xiv. 
16, 4, xx. 8, 11, xx. 10,1). And Josephus Go- 
rionides (pp. 66, 159, 443) D°s1DwN or NDOT 3, 
When the Jews quote our books of Maccabees 

term them D*SHWNA- MAD "3, “the two 


the 
Irish by the word dump, a certain kind of ancient ve: & of the Hasmonzeans,” according to R. Asa- 
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rias in Meor Enaim, fol. a., and the first book of 
Maccabees sonend wei, as R. Asarias, 1. c. 


Preef., fol. 2. b. The word jpwn agrees with the | 


Arabic a l> and on = magnas, optimas, 
' 
magnus, magnique famulitii vir, from o>, 


1. pinguis fuit vel evasit (for this condition is 
thought by the Asiatics to be peculiarly appli- 
cable to the noble and honourable of a nation. 
(Compare jDw1D, Ps. Ixxviii. 31, Is. x. 16, xvii. 4.) 
2. multos habuit famulos et asseclas. It is a 
mere etymological whim to derive the name 
“ Hasmonenus” from a certain person of the 


name of Hasmon (j;}mwn), whom they include | 


amongst their ancestors. (Iken de Juda Maccabzeo 
in Symbolis Liter., Brem., i. 172), although the 
notion is ancient, for Josephus speaks of ’Acayovaiou 
maidwy éxydvos, and calls Mattathias vidv Iwdvvov, 
Tod Yuuedvos, Tod "Acauwvaiov. Some have a notion 
that this word is derived from ODN, Aasidim, 
the just; but this was not their characteristic (see 
1 Mace. ii. 42, 2 Mace. xiv. 6). The Syriac word 
P 
which corresponds with Asmonean is $o@4 4, 
chesham, cenavit, not as Mr. Henry Crosstrey 
thinks Samo, chesam, emulatus est. In the 
chronicles of R. Joseph ben Joshua, also in Gans’s 


Tsemach David, and other rabbinical writers, the 
popish cardinals are called p°)pwn, Hasmo- 


neans, There was a town and a station of this | 


name, all originating in the idea of fatness. (Jos. 


xv. 27, Num. xxxiii. 29.) See the genealogy of 


Mariamne wife of Herod the Great, from Matta- | 


thias and Asmonzeus in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
ii. 486. T. J. Buckton. 

Waterfield House, Rickmansworth. 

Monvmentat Brass (4% §S, iv. 514.) —“ Sir 
William Vaus: Arg. within orle of martlets, an 
inescutcheon gu.” (Boutell’s Heraldry, p. 175). 

HERMENTRUDE. 


JjoeeaRts (4" §, iv. 508.)\—Can Mr. Hieson 


favour me with any account—is it allowable to | 
say history ?—of two boggarts which flourished a | 


few miles from him about the second decade of 


this century, and bore the attractive names of | 
“Old Lob” and “Old Jenny Greenteeth” ? 


HERMENTRUDE. 


Sm T. Frocer (4" 8S. iv. 335.)—In reply to 
Mr. Joun E. Fosrer’s query, I beg to inform 
him that there does not appear to have been any 
one of this name created baronet; but in 1675- 
1720, there was Sir Thomas Filmer, Baronet, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of Bever- 
sham of Holbrook Hall, Suffolk, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Edward. He married 
Mary, daughter of John Wallis of Soundess, 





Oxfordshire. This family bore arms; Sable, three 
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| bars and as many cinquefoils chief or; crest, a 

| faulcon on a — proper. Seat was at East Sutton, 

Kent. J.M. J. 
Belmont House, Cumberland Road, Bristol. 


Seat or Hawise, Lapy or Crveriioc (4" S. 
iv. 523.)—The question asked by M. C. J.—“I 
should be glad to know whose arms this shield 
represents ?’’—may, I think, be answered to some 
extent as follows : — 

The arms in the first quarter of the first and 
fourth grand quarters, belonged successively to 
three families—Paganel, Someri, and Erdinton. 

| Hawyse Paganel, daughter of Gervase Paganel, 
temp. Rich. I., was married to John de Someri. 
Their great granddaughter, Maud de Someri, was 
the wife of Henry de Erdinton, or Erdington, 
who died 10 Edw. [. I believe that this descent 
discloses one of the numerous instances of the 
assumption of the mother’s arms without change 
of name. Here is another instance : — Paganel 
bore the coat: Or two lions passant B. De Someri 
marries the heir of Paganel, and takes the Paganel 
coat, retaining his own name. Erdinton marries 
the co-heir of De Someri, and does the same 
thing. 

I know nothing of the local history which 
M. ©. J. is so agreeably illustrating. But I hope 
he will not think me trespassing on his ground of 
inquiry if I add, that the date of the glass may 
be of great assistance; and that the appearance of 
the arms in glass may probably bring the owner- 
ship down to Erdinton. D, P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

“‘THreE LADIES PLAYING AT Batt” (4" §, iy. 
| 517.)—I was familiar in childhood in the north 
of Ireland with this ballad: now, alas! quite for- 
gotten, except a line or two and its refrain, which 
differs from those recorded in “N. & Q.”: — 

“ There were two ladies playing ball, 

Hey, ho, my Nannie 0! 
A great lord came to court them all: 
The swan she does swim bonnie O! 


« TI> gave to the first a golden ring, 
Hey, ho, my Nannie O! 
He gave to the second a far better thing, 

The swan she does swim bonnie, 0!” 
The drowning of the sister occurs in the mill- 
| stream; and the finding of the body by—whom I 
| know not—a harper or the true knight : — 

“ He made a harp of her breast bone, 

Hey, ho, my Nannie 0!” 


The harper takes it to court, and — 
“ He set it down upon a stone, 
Hey, ho, my Nannie O! 
And it began to play its lone [alone], 
The swan she does swim bonnie, 0!” 
Cetera desunt. 
2. Can any of your readers help me to recover 
“A Child’s Dream of Heaven,” recited to us 
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oungsters in the nursery by a religious old crone ? 
t was in ballad measure; but each second line 
ended with the word Mamma. As, for instance, 
a mere example of the form, but no portion of 
the poem, which has utterly faded from memory. 
It probably came from Scotland in the beginning 
of this century : — 
“ T dreamt I was in heaven last night, 
It was as bright as day, Mamma. 
So fair and pleasant was the sight, 
I had been glad to stay, Mamma.” 

8. The lines that I now proceed to quote are of 
mysterious import to a child; I wish to know 
whether they belonged to a legend or to a 
riddle ? — 

“ As I went down by yon castle wall,* 
I heard a spirit give a call. 


And all the bells in heaven struck eleven.” 
There was something awful yet fascinating 
about these rhymes; but I forget to what they 


all tended. VIx. 


Oxtp Frencu Worps (4 8. iv. 96, 178, 541.)— 
Mr. Payne is no doubt right in his suggestion 
that bolle means “ bowl.” The word occurs twice 
in the Memorials of London: “unum bolle pro 
mingendo,” and “ 12 hanaps (handled vessel) of 
gold, called bolles.” 

I would further suggest that the word gaudes 
has not been rightly explained by your corre- 
spondents. The gaudes, or gaudees, were the 
larger beads in the rosary, or paternoster, being 
so called in allusion to Luke i, 15; the smaller 
beads being called aves. 

The ¢ and c¢ being often used interchangeably 
in writing, escroitz should probably be written 
estroitz, meaning “2 baldekins of narrower breadth 
from beyond sea.” 

Seul dor, probably means a “ saddle-cloth of 
gold.” 


| provisioned, but who by sending out half his men 


was enabled to hold out till he was relieved. 

The crest—A cock, sable, beaked, legged and 
wattled, gu. on a wreath—was granted to the 
family for their behaviour at the battle of Cock- 
bridge, or Towton, near York; on which occa- 
sion the bridge itself was successfully defended 
against a body of Yorkists by Robert Hildyard, 
commander for the house of Lancaster in that 
battle, and father of Sir Robert Hildyard, a per- 
son of great note in the reigns of Henry VL, 
Edw. IV., and Rich. III. ; and was commonly 
called Robin of Riddesdale. 

The more ancient, and it must be confessed 


| handsomer crest, had been on a wreath, a roe- 


Image de cokille—“image of shell”’—means a | 


cameo, probably on a plate of gold. 
Hewry T. River. 


Hewes: Pirmuyr (4 8. iv. 532.)—Probably 
the adjoining parishes of Huish and Pitney, co. cf 
Somerset, are those sought by Y. S. M. The 
name of Cliffe is to be met with in the locality. 

W. H. Corrett. 

Brixton, 8.W. 


Hiipyarp Morro (4" 8. iv. 297, 371.)—No 
doubt W. B.C. is quite correct in his remark 


buck, proper. W. HL. 

THe Purase “Dear me” (4° S, iv. 531.) — 
There can be little doubt, I think, that the phrase 
“Oh dear me” is a corruption of the Spanish 
“ Ay de mi” (“ Woe is me”), known to many of 
your readers probably in the burden of the Spanish 
poem, “Ay de mi, Alhama.” It was adopted 
probably about the time of James I.: and when 
once in use, such curt expressions as “ Dear me,”’ 
“Oh dear,” “ Dear, dear,” would come to be used 
in time almost as a matter of course. 

Henry T. Ritey. 

Eneiish Wines (4% §S, iy. 203.)—The Em- 
= Napoleon III. planted a slip from the cele- 
brated vine at Hampton Court Palace, at No. 11, 
Grosvenor Street West, London (cir. 1849); which 
was transplanted to the garden of 100, Sloane 
Street, Belgrave Square (cir. 1852). Mr. F. 
Wustemann realised thirty-three and a half 
pounds of grapes from it, and made four and a 
half gallons of wine resembling sherry in 1868, 

N.B. The vine is in the open air. 

41, Eccleston Square, 8.W. CHARLES VIVIAN. 

Tue TowER PRETERNATURALS (4 §, iv. 578.) 
The shadow of the axe on the Tower wall is a 
story which I discredit, as utterly as I do its prior 
appearance in 1848, I was at that period resident 


| within that fortress; and, had such a marvel 


occurred, must have heard of it from one or other 
of my neighbours. Its penny-a-liner has, how- 
ever, chosen a favourable date for his invention— 
the bicentenary of that regal murder, the “ lasting 


| shame” whereof no discontinuance of its annual 


upon the interpretation which J. G. had put upon | 


this motto. I believe it is not known for certain 
how or when the motto originated; but the tra- 
ditionary account in the family is, that the grantee 
was the captain of a garrison which was scantily | 





* I localised this castle. 


atonement can efface, any more than its fellow- 
bloodstain of 1793 can be wiped off the wing of 
the French eagle. For my own mysterious visita- 
tion, in 1817, I will but repeat my statements 
in “N, & Q.” (2% §. x.), neither subtracting 
from, nor adding to, a syllable of their original 
verity. Epuvunp Lentuat Swirtr. 
Sir Brian Ture (4" S, iv. 489.)—Although 
your correspondent TEwaRs quotes his authority, I 
fear he is not correct in saying Sir Brian Tuke died 
in 1536. The will of a Sir Brian Tuke was dated 
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Sept. 24, 1546, and proved in London Dee. 7, 1547, 
by his two sons. Unless there were two Sir 
Brians, this must be conclusive. Information re- 
specting this family would be most acceptable. 

W. Newsome. 


“ RaRE-overs FoR Meppiers ” (4S. iv. 507.) 
The above saying is in common use hereabouts, 
but in the form of “ Lay-o’ers for meddlers.” Of 
course when the “ snapping ” epithet is first ap- 

lied to a person he is sure to ask its meaning. The 
owe r invariably returned is, “ Pitch-plasters 
over thy mouth, to stop thy talking and med- 
dling.” J.H 

Lees, near Oldham. 


” 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Womankind in Western Europe, from the Earliest Times 
to the Seventeenth Ce ntury. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., &e. (Groombridge & Sons.) 


There is probably no scholar of the present day to 
vhom the task of producing a pleasant, readable, and 
instructive book on any subject which calls for a copious 
and varied knowledge of the medieval literature of 
rance and England, whether printed or manuscript, 
mbined with the pen of a ready and practised writer, 
could be so safely entrusted as the author of the present 
contribution to the history of Female Life in the Middle 
Ages. Nay, we would go further and say, that if the 
book is to be illustrated, as this is, 
contemporary artists, Mr. Wright’s familiar acquaint- 
ance with early manuscripts fits him, in a peculiar 
manner, for its preparation. In the book before us, 
which is dedicated to Lord Lytton, Mr. Wright, without 
troubling himself with the vexed question of woman’s 
claims, and woman's rights, has endeavoured to trace, 
from sources which are not commonly known, and many 
of which are not very easy of access, the history of 
Womankind in Western Europe up to the seventeenth 
and to describe the condition, character, and 
manners of the sex through the various revolutions of 
Western society, and, avoiding as much as possible all 
speculative views, to give a trustworthy picture of female 
life in each particular period of which he treats, To ac- 
complish this object he lays under contribution every 
species of contemporary record from the grave annals of 
the professed chronicler to the—almost as valuable for 
his purpose—narratives of the romances and the chansons 
of the Jongleur. As might be expected, therefore, 
Womankind in Western Europe is replete with curious 
information on a subject well worth studying ; and being 
profusely and handsomely illustrated, may not only be 
read with great advantage, but forms a very appropriate 
gift-book, we need scarcely say to whom. 





century, 


Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. With an Introduction by the Rev. W. West, 
B.A., Incumbent of St. Columba’s, Nairn. Bayard 


Series. 


Letters, Sentences, and Mazims. By Lord Chesterfield 
With a Critical Essay by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, de l’Aca- 
démie Francaise. Bayard Series. (Sampson Low & 
Co.) 

The publishers of the “ Bayard Series ” deserve especial 
commendation for the care which they take that the works 
included in it are not only issued in a form which leaves 


(Sampson Low & Co.) 


from the works of | 


| translation of 
works and character of that acx 


nothing to be desired in the way of printing, paper, and 
the getting up generally, but that they are prepared for 
the press in a scholarlike and efficient manner. The two 
volumes whose titles we have just transcribed are in- 
stances in point. Johnson's admirable and philosophical 
tale is introduced by an admirable preface by Mr. West, 
in which he reprints for the first shen Boswell’s ac count 
of it, which, as he well remarks, is “ its best preface ” ; 
illustrates it by valuable references to old and modern 
travellers in the regions of the Happy Valley ; and points 
out the connection, hitherto we believe unnoticed, b« 

tween it and Thomson’ 8 Castle of Indolence. So, again, 
the charming little volume of Selections from the writings 
of Lord Chesterfield is appropriately introduced by a 
Sainte-Beuve’s admirable criticism on the 
»omplished nobleman. 


Books Recertvep :—Books I. and IT. of the Annals of 
Tacitus translated into English, with Notes and Marginal 
Analysis of the Chapters, by A. Hi. Beesly, M.A. (Long- 
mans), is a conscientious and painstaking translation. 
rhe translatur has rather endeavoured to interpret his 
author’s meaning accurately, than to reproduce his style. 

Handbook of Physical Geography, by Keith Johnston 
junior, (Johnston), is intended as a companion to John 
ston’s “ Atlas of Physical Geography,” and well caleu 
lated to add to its utility. 

James VI. of Scotland and J. of 
Essays of a Prentise in the Divine 
Counterblaste to Tobacco, 
Arber ; is another of Mr, 
well edited reprints. 


The Bookworm, an I/lustrated Literary and Bibliogra- 
phical Review, Nos. XI. and XII., which e mmplete the 
fourth volume of this curious and interesting Bibliogra- 
phical Magazine. As the number printed is very limited, 
those who desire to secure the fifth volume should at once 
communicate their wishes to the publisher. 


England. The 
Art of Poesie and a 
carefully edited by Edward 
Arber's cheap, well printed, and 


Loca ALMANACKS.—Those of our readers who take 
an interest in our provincial dialects will thank us for 
directing their attention to the numerous local almanacks 
publishing throughout the country, many of which are 
written in the peculiar dialect of the district in which 
they are produced. rhe following are the titles of five, 
all published in Yorkshire :—* The Original Illuminated 
Clock Aimanack for 1870, in the Yorkshire dialect by 
John Hartley,” is published at Halifax. “ The Dewsbere 
Back at Mooin Olmenac an’ “[west-Ridia’ Historical 
Calendar for t’ Year 1870, clapp’d together by Mungo 
Shoddy, Esq., B.M.A.,” is published at Batley. “The 
Nidderdill Olminac an’ Ivvery Body’s Kalender. All 
wg Compiled, composed, skrewed up an’ fastened doon 
by Nattie Nidds,” is published at Pateley Bridge. “The 
Barnsla Foaks’ Annual and Pogmoor Olmenack. By 
Tom Treddlehoyle, Esq. By Authority a’ t’ Mani’ t 
Moon,” is published at Leeds, as is “ Tommy Toddle’s 
Comic Almenac for all t’ fowks i’ t’ Warld an’ rahnd 
abaght.” These curiosities of literature contain tales, 
songs, and jokes, made more piquant by the racy ver- 
nacular in which they are told, and some are illustrated 
with quaint woodcuts, very creditable to the skill and 
humour of the artists. Can any other county in England 
show five such almanacks ? 





Those who know the value of M. Vapereau’s admirable 
Dictionnaire des Contemporaines will be glad to hear that 
a fourth edition of it is not only in preparation, but very 
far advanced towards publication. It will be enriched by 
some six hundred additional names, while the additions 
and rectifications to the existing articles may probably 
be numbered by thousands. 
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Deata or WriurAmM James Satu, Eso.—It is with 
great regret that we announce the death of this accom- 
plished gentleman, who was furmerly Librarian at Stowe, 
where he doubtless acquired much of that intimate 
knowledge of the men and politics of the past century, 
which enabled him to edit so effectually the four vols. of 
Grenville Papers, published by Mr. Murray in 1852. Mr. 
Smith's Essay in the third volume, in which he main- 
tained that Lord Temple wrote the celebrated letters of 
Junius, was very ingenious if not convincing. Mr. Smith 
was at the time of his death, which took place on Christ- 
mas Day, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

Deatu or Tuomas Creswick, R.A.—English land- 
scape-painting has lost one of its most genial exponents 
in Mr. Thomas Creswick, whose works have for upwards 
of forty years regularly graced the walls of the Royal 
Academy. At the time of his death, which took place on 
the 28th Dec., Mr. Creswick was in his fifty-ninth year. 
“ His works,” says The Times, “like himself were plea- 
sant and cheerful, ever taking the sunny view of nature, 
and by his death the public has lost a benefactor, and the 
profession an esteemed brother.” 

The Atheneum, which has been slightly enlarged to 
meet the requirements of additional space rendered neces- 
sary to give effect to the increased attention which foreign 
literature is to receive in its columns, will, it is under- 
stood, be from this time conducted under the immediate 
superintendence of Sir Charles W. Dilke, 

Rumour is reported to have done scant justice to 
Mr. Twisleton’s forthcoming volume on Juntvus, which, 
it is said, will contain some new and remarkable docu- 
ments calculated to clear up, in a very striking manner, 
the mystery in which the authorship of these extra- 
ordinary Letters has hitherto been involved. 


Deatu or Witnetm WAcKERNAGEL.—English phi- 
lologists will learn with deep regret the death of this 
accomplished pupil of Lachmann, whose reputation 
almost equals that of the brothers Grimm, His Deutsches 
Lesebuch and Deutsches Wirterbuch are doubtless well- 
known to many of our readers. Like the Grimms, he 
was not only an able and industrious editor of early 
monuments of German national literature, but a frequent 
contributor to Hoffman von Fallersleben’s Alt- Deutsche 
Biiitter, and other periodicals of a similar character; and 
was, moreover, a poet of no ordinary ability. Wacker- 
nagel was born at Berlin in 1806, 

The mention of Wackernagel’s contributions to the 
archeological and philological journals of Germany re- 
minds us that Diimmler of Berlin has just issued the 
fourth volume of Jacob Grimm’s Kleinere Schriften, 
which contains upwards of sixty articles on literature, 
folk-lore, mythology, and superstitions, not of Germany 
only, but of almost all people and languages. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 


THe Vices: a Poem by the Author of“ Junius.” London, 18%. 

Memorns OF J. T. SERRES, MINIATURE PAINTER TO His MAJESTY. 
Svo. 1436 

Sopreski'’s TALES OF THe CentTURY. §vo. Edinburgh, 1847. 

A _LE&TTER TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
Pusiic Arratrs. Almon, 170 

COLLECTION OF ALL THE REMARKABLE AND PERSONAL PASSAGES 
iv“ Tue Brrrox,’ “ Nontu Briroy,.” axp “ AUDITOR.” 1768, 

Tue Loxpos MUSEUM OF POLITICS, MISCELLANIES, AND LITERA- 
TURE. 4 Vols. 8vo, 1769, 1778. 

Vox SENATUS. 1771. 

REASONS FOR REJECTING THE EVIDENCE OF Mr. 

NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN 
INDIA. 1778. 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Es 

Lond 


ALMON. 1807 
LONG RESIDENT IN 


, 40, St. George's Square, 8.W., 
on. 











Tue BRAUTIES 
WORKS, ETC. 1772. 

Tuk History or THe Roptn Hoop Sociery. 1751. 

Tue CLvuss or Lonpoy, with Anecdotes of their Members. 2 Vols, 


828. 


OF THE MAGAZINES AND OTHER PERIODICAL 


Wanted by WW. Pinkerton, Esq. F.S.A., Pownall Gardens, 
Hounslow. 


ScoTs MAGAZINE for 1800, 1801, and 1804. 
AUTOGRAPHIiC Mirror. If in numbers, the want of the first three 
would be no objection. 
CATALOGUR OF EXHIBITION OF MEDLEVAL WORKS OF ART, ETC., 
at SouthgKensington in 1862. Ifin numbers, the want of the first two 
t objected to. 
»p QuERIEs. Vols. I.and II. Third Series. 
Wanted by Andrew Jervise, Brechin, N.B. 


parts no 
NOTES a} 


IlisTORY OF THE Forest OF RossENDALE, by Mr. Newbigging. 
Wanted by Mr. Henry Fishwick, Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Tooxe's History oF Prices. Vols. V.and VI. 

Guest's History oF THe COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

BURCKHARDT'S ARABIC PROVERBS. 

PENNANT'S TOUR FROM DOWNING TO ALSTON Moor. 

Lysons's History OF DeRBYSHIRE. 

LITTL#'S MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 4 Vols. 

DisDiIy'’s BIBLIOTHECA SPENSERIANA. b 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, W. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


USIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF ART Books. All Additions and Cor- 
rections sho be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

We are unavoidably compelled to to postpone until next weck Chaucer 
to Buckton, Foundation and Dedication Stones, and other articles of 
interest. 

Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse ovr suggesting to them, 
both for their sakes as well az our own — 

I. That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on one side of 
the paper only—more especially proper names and words and phrases ¢ 
which an explanation may be required. We cannot undertake to puzzle 
out what a Correspondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

II. That Correspondents should give their names and addresses ; and 
when writing anonymously communicate them to the Editor. 

III. That Quotations should be verified by precise references to edition, 
chapter, and page ; and references to “ N. & Q." by series, volume, and 
page. 

IV. Correspondents who reply to Queries would add to their obligation 
by precise reference to volume and page where such queries are to be 
found. The omission to do this saves the writer very little trouble, but 
entails much to supply such omissions. 

Futter Worruies LIpRary.— We have received from the Rev. A. 
Grosart a_reply to the Lover of Correct Texts, from which it appears 
that, “spite of a second and a third revise, the shects containing the 
Latin verses animadverted on, was printed of uncorrected.” We have 

Jor Mr. Grosart's very long letter, which was obviously written 
impression—which we know to be unfounded—that his critic 
was influenced by unfriendly motives. 

News.—C. B. 8. will find in the first, second, and third volumes of our 
First Series many interesting articles on the derivation of this word. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & Q.” is now 
ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for ls. 8d. 

*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q." may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

_ “NOTES AND QuERIES" is published at noon on Frrpay, and is also 
issued in MONTHLY Parts. The Subscription for STAMPED Corres 
for Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly INDEX) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. SmITH, 43, 

VELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., where also all CommUNICA- 

TIONS FOR THE EDrTor should be addressed. 


Curr or Coven, Caest, ayp Broycntat Disorper, ny Dr. 
Locock’s WaArers.—_From Mr. Mallet, Angel Inn, Acle, near Yar- 
mouth: “ For upwards of four years I suffered from a very bad cough 
and soreness of the chest. I was frequently unable to turn myeeif ie 
bed, but the Wafers never failed in affording me almost instant relief.” 
Dr. Locock's Wafers cure asthma, consumption, coughs, and all dis- 
orders of the breath, throat, and lungs, and have a pleasant taste. 
Price ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


MODERN INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “Chronograph,” 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has superseded the 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems iikely to be eclipsed in fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.” The fact of no 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the traveller. 
the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sent even by post to 
all parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. The 
prices range from 5 to 100 guineas ‘Thousands of them are manufac- 
tured by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fac- 
tory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends post free for 2d. a most interest- 
ing historical pamphiet upon watch-making. 


“ Nores & QuERiEs” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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